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(—* December 24, 1814, in the old Flemish town of Ghent, 
was concluded by the representatives of the United 

States of America and Great Britain an instrument of 
peace which, from the time of its acceptance in America, put 
an end to the unhappy hostilities then existing between the 
twonations. This treaty contained no far-reaching element. 
It sanctioned no transfer of territory, exacted no penalty 
or amercement, made no dynastic settlement, established no 
new principle of government. Its conclusions were purely 
negative. And yet its value to us a hundred years later is 
inestimable, for it was indeed a pact of peace which, despite 
the severe strains put upon it, has stood the test of time to 
this day. 

The origin of international quarrels must to some extent 
be wrapped in obscurity. The complexity of all human 
affairs is one of the chief difficulties in estimating cause and 
effect with which the historian has to grapple. Mixed motives 
enter into the life of the nation as freely as into that of the 
individual, and when the causes of a war have been sifted and 
stated and scheduled, our best can only be a second-best, for 
the most important motive of all may have been missed 
altogether. 

Though the statement may be regarded’ as a truism, it 
may not be out of place to lay down as a first law, that, out- 
side the immediate pretexts and obvious motives for hostilities, 
must be sought a larger mass motive, of which contemporaries 
may be entirely unconscious or only partially aware. A 
second law is that the visible pretext is probably far from 
being the only motive present, and that even when we have 
disclosed others, we have quite likely enough failed to dis- 
cover more than a portion of the whole. _ Lastly, there is the 
tertium quid,—the consideration of a third party, who is 
interested in fomenting the quarrel between neighbours, and 
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the search for 42s mixed motive—altogether a fairly large 
field of enquiry. 

For fifty years, for a hundred years, for five hundred years, 
the mass-motive, as it has been termed above, may lie over 
two countries, like the thick thunder-haze seen from the 
neighbouring heights hanging over the threatened city. At 
some point, where the tension has become overstrained, the 
lightning shaft of war is seen, visible indeed and terrible in its 
devastating manifestation. | Then once more the overspread 
haze, silent and menacing, only to be riven yet again at a 
subsequent moment and at a new point of tension. Such 
a mass-motive was the great struggle for the supremacy of 
the Mediterranean between Rome and Carthage, or in the 
last age the rivalry for dominion in South Africa between two 
races differing in temper and ideal. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century there were two 
such thunder-hazes threatening Western civilization with the 
terrors of war. Each lasted about a hundred years. The 
first, which involved the existence of a Greater France or a 
Greater Britain, ' was nearing its close in the final storm of 
Waterloo. The second had not endured so long. It con- 
tained the question whether a daughter-state, now of age, was 
to submit in any degree whatever to the dictation of the 
mother country. It also lasted about a hundred years, but 
from the date of the treaty under consideration, although the 
atmosphere has at one time and another been heavily charged, 
the peace had been well kept, and now the cloud is dispersed, 
let us hope, for ever. 

These two thunder storms, unhappily for the peace and 
prosperity of two continents, played upon each other, and with 
what lucidity it may be possible to bring to the task, it is pro- 
posed to examine the interclashing of forces which produced 
the short but fratricidal war of 1812 between Great Britain 
and the United States. 

Il. 

The conflict was not inevitable. A little more considera- 
tion, somewhat more patience, less false pride might have 
altogether prevented the catastrophe. Two of the alleged 
causes may be mentioned, but it is unnecessary to examine 
them at length, and they may be soon dismissed. This is 
not absolutely to deny their existence. They may even in 
some sense have contributed to the collision. But their im- 
portance, if indeed they have any, is altogether outweighed 
by that of the struggle for free commerce and the rights of 

neutrals which was the real foundation of the war. Lastly, 


1Seeley: ZAxpansion of England. 
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there is the Napoleonic touch which precipitated the con- 

flagration. 

Alison alleges that the true purpose of the war was the 
conquest of the Canadas,? which would have completed the 
possessions of the new republic towards the north, as the 
purchase of Louisiana had rounded them off in the west. In 
making this assertion, he no doubt reflects English contem- 
porary opinion. Indeed some colour is given to the indict- 
ment by the fact that the war party in America were so 
anxious to fight that they talked as though it would be an 
easy matter to subdue the Canadas with one hand and to 
strike at Napoleon with the other. Such was the attitude of 
the famous statesman, Henry Clay, before war broke out, and 
to his colleagues on the Commission at Ghent he afterwards 
made the astonishing proposal that they should suggest to the 
British Government the advisability of handing over their 
North American territory to the States. The audacity of the 
proposition must have amused his fellow commissioners, but 
it never reached the British representatives. The truth is 
that beyond the Lakes lay the one vulnerable spot where it was 
possible for the republic to touch British possessions. It was 
natural therefore to think of successful warfare against Great 
Britain in terms of Canadian soil. But it does not follow, 
nor was it the case, that America seriously contemplated a 
war of aggression.’ She had grievances enough endured for 
many years by her merchants and seamen without it being 
necessary to accuse her of any idea of aggrandizement or of 
encroachment on the possessions of Great Britain, or of the 
wish, as asserted by Alison, “in conjunction with aeagenane 
to extinguish its maritime and colonial empire.” * 

Certainly President Madison had no such dream of con- 
quest. For long he had been opposed to any idea of war 
with Great Britain, and considered that such a step would be 
unwise and futile. If at this time he thought that a contest in 
arms was inevitable, it was France rather than Great Britain 
whom he regarded as the foe. Yet there are writers who 
attribute to him the folly of initiating the war of 1812. They 
go so far as to allege that his submission to the clamour for 
an appeal to arms was due to his personal ambition to serve 
a second term in the highest office his country could bestow 
on him.’ This view was held at the time by many, for it was 
2Alison: Hist. of Europe, xix., p. 173. 

3 Castlereagh, in his instructions to the Commissioners, speaks of ‘‘ the net so publicly 
and recently avowed in the acts and proclamations issued by the American Goreme 
ment, of annexing by conquest the Canadas to their dominions.” But this does not 
weaken the py mor te here wee 


‘Alison: Hist. urope, xix., 
5 Prof. Konrad tables in Helnoles World Hist., i., 484. 
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assumed that in order to secure the vote for the Presidency, 
a determined war policy was a seme gua non. But President 
Madison was an honourable man, and it is not to be supposed 
that, even if such a motive was at all present in his mind, he 
was conscious of its influence on his decision. Rather it may 
be held that, while he had rendered his country great service 
in the legislative, field, he had not strength enough in a high 
administrative position, and that he yielded too readily to 
younger men of hotter blood, such as Clay and Calhoun, who 
were not satisfied with the tardy methods of diplomacy and 
were anxious to strike once more for liberty of action. 

Neither in lust of conquest nor in the personal ambition of 
a President is to be sought the true occasion of the second 
Anglo-American war. The real basis is to be found in the 
irritating restraints placed by Great Britain on the commercial 
intercourse of neutrals with that nation and her allies with 
whom she was at war. 

To return for a moment to the figure of the thunder haze. 
We may consider the increased tension between Great Britain 
and America to have been occasioned in any case by the 
European storm, whether or no it was Napoleon's definite plan 
to draw the lightning. The conditions are well known to 
students of history and need only be recalled. The battle of 
Jena had made Napoleon master of the land ; the victory of 
Trafalgar had made England mistress of the sea. Each was 
unable directly to attack the other on his own element. Yet 
to Napoleon it was all important for the success of his 
ambitious schemes in some way to crush England, now alone 
standing across the path to their fulfilment. “I mean,” he 
said, “to recover with my land armies the Cape.and Surinam.” 
By means of what is known as the Continental System he 
determined to ruin the trade and commerce by which Great 
Britain had become so great a force in world politics, and his 
success in crippling the island power was greater than is 
generally credited. English trade felt the strain terribly 
while Napoleon fulminated his decrees from one European 
city and another. The celebrated Orders in Council were 
the retaliatory measures with which the British Government 
sought to neutralize the paralysing blows from Berlin and 
Milan. 

But if the commercial prosperity of the belligerent powers 
was affected by this method of warfare, that of neutral 
America was no less damaged and driven off the highways of 
the seas. Since the Republic had achieved her political 
independence, she had been striving to gain her freedom in 
commerce also, and the struggle with the mother country had 
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been complicated by the arrival of the great European wars, 
After the Treaty of Paris had been signed, Great Britain saw 
the possibility of the vast trade which was then in her hands 
slipping away from her. She accordingly placed irritating 
prohibitions on American commerce against which the 
Continental Congress had no powers whatever to retaliate. 
It became absolutely necessary to take immediate steps to 
save the Union:from utter ruin, and the Constitution which 
the States finally adopted gave Congress ample powers to 
deal with trade and commerce. Thus when the great storm 
burst over Europe in.1792, America was in a far better 
position to enter on a weary struggle for commercial inde- 
pendence which lasted more,than a score of years. 

In the quarrel between France and Europe, President 
Washington decided:to hold his country aloof. This was 
contrary to the wishes of many enthusiastic friends of the new 
sister Republic, who held that America was under treaty 
obligations to help France in return for the aid she had given 
her in her struggle for independence. Neutrality, however, was 
the policy adopted, and until the war of 1812 broke out, the 
part which the United States: strove to play became more and 
more difficult, for in trying to do the carrying trade of both 
belligerents she became the target of each in turn. 

The year 1793 will yerve as anexample. In May, France 
ordered all vessels belonging to neutrals, which were engaged 
in carrying food to enemy-ports, to be seized. In June, 
Great Britain retaliated by issuing a similar order, and in 
November followed it up by condemning neutral vessels 
carrying provisions to a French colony or bringing away any 
thing that a French colony produced, and, a step yet more 
irritating to the States, began to search American ships for 
British seamen. The result of these measures was that by 


the end of the year over a hundred American vessels had 
been captured by the French, hundreds more were in the 
hands of the British, and ruined merchants were calling loudly 


on Congress to help them in their distress. 

The feeling against Great Britain was particularly strong, 
and a bill to declare non-intercourse with her was only 
defeated by the casting vote of John Adams, the Vice- 
President. Washington became alarmed at the hostile 
attitude of the nation, and gained the consent of the Senate 
to send Chief Justice John Jay to England, in order to gain 
some relaxation of the stringency of the troublesome Orders 
in Council. At the beginning of 1794 Great Britain modified 
the policy she had adopted against neutrals, and for four years 
the new Order remained operative. Before the close of the 
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year Jay succeeded in arranging a treaty in London which, 
while it secured some concessions to America, omitted the 
chief objects of contention, disappointed the Republican party, 
and caused only resentment in France. 

It was now the turn of the Directory to show its dis- 
pleasure with the unfortunate neutral Republic. In the first 
place, it declined to receive Pinckney* in succession to Monroe 
as minister to France. And when President Adams pro- 
ceeded to put the country in a state of defence, and sent his 
minister in France two colleagues in order to treat with the 
government, Talleyrand, instead of receiving the United 
States representatives in his capacity of Foreign Secretary, 
sent three agents to them offering insulting and impossible 
terms. The identity of these agents was hidden in the letters 
to America under the initials X, Y and Z, and when the 
famous ‘‘ X Y Z despatches” were made known to the public, 
the country was moved as profoundly against France as it had 
previously been against Great Britain. The treaties of 1778 
were suspended, privateers were commissioned, army and 
navy were organized, and in July 1798 ships of war were sent 
out to attack the French in the West Indies. 

These activities resulted in a message from the Directory 
that a United States minister would now be received with due 
respect. President Adams responded by sending over 
another commission, and for the nonce commercial troubles 
with France were amicably arranged. The sale of Louisiana to 
America in 1803 was a further diplomatic step on the part of 
Napoleon, intended to conciliate the United States at the 
moment when once more he was on the verge of war with 
Great Britain. 

From the outbreak of European hostilities in May, 
America entered on the last period of her untiring struggle to 
carry on her trade without foreign interference and to maintain 
neutral rights at sea which finally brought her once more into 
armed conflict with Great Britain. While all those who were 
taking part in the great European war, save England alone, 
were driven from the seas, the United States almost 
monopolized the carrying trade for Europe. But her path 
was not an easy one. Great Britain succeeded in placing in 
her way one obstacle after another, to which she replied with 
such retaliatory measures as she could devise. The only out- 
come of these, however, appeared to be to inflict wounds on 
herself without greatly incommoding the island power. 

It may be well at this point to describe the nature of the 
most irksome grievances which the United States suffered at 
the hands of Great Britain during these years. 


*Or Pinkney. 
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The first is the condemnation by the Lords Commissioners 
of Appeal in Prize Cases of the system employed by neutrals 
which was known as that of “ broken voyages.” This was a 
method of evading condemnation under the Orders in Council 
of 1794 and 1798, practised by American captains. The plan 
was fairly simple. Having shipped a cargo for Europe at one 
of the French or Spanish West Indian ports, the American 
first took his vessel home, duly entered the goods for 
import, but immediately exported them, and with an American 
clearance in his pocket sailed off for his ultimate destination. 
He had thus “ broken” his voyage, and the High Court of 
Admiralty had decided that such action relieved him from 
legal liability in respect of the Orders in Council. The case 
of the Zssex, seized on her way from Barcelona to Cuba, 
altered this interpretation. She had “broken” her voyage at 
Salem in the orthodox manner, but the Court now took into 
consideration the ultimate intention of the captain, and the 
vessel was condemned. This was in May 1805 and led to 
the first of a long list of retaliatory measures. 

A second serious grievance was that of impressment of 
American sailors to serve in British war-vessels. The press- 
gang is now happily an institution of the past. In those days 
when it prowled among the sailors’ quarters of every British 
port and among the idaemetle cottages in the coast villages, 
it was the constant bane and terror of the sea-going folk. At 
a time when Americans were doing the carrying trade of 
Europe, there were many vessels from the States in London 
docks, and American seamen, who risked the hazard of 
landing, were often seized in Wapping and other sailors’ 
quarters by the merciless press-gang. As they spoke the 
same language as their captors, it was difficult for them to 
prove that they were not Englishmen, and many were pressed 
unwillingly to serve on British men-of-war—a _ grievance 
which the American Government was justified in making 
every effort to remove. 

The enormously increased demand for American shipping 
and the scarcity of sailors to man the vessels led to a third 
grievance. British men-of-war were frequent visitors to 
American ports, and there found that the high pay offered by the 
merchant vessels was too strong a temptation to their seamen. 
Desertion was a natural and constant result, and the officers 
of the British navy demanded and exercised the right to 
search any American vessel. Such incidents as that of the 
Leopard and Chesapeake’ vastly increased the strong feeling 
of resentment caused by the drastic methods employed by 

7 Camb. Mod. Hist., vii., 329— and for a fuller account of much else in this section. 
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Great Britain in maintaining her control of the seas. Paper 
blockades, the impressment of American seamen, the exercise 
of the right of search of American ships—here surely were 
causes of tension sufficient to make the possibility of hostilities 
real enough. There needed only Napoleon’s willing hand to 
draw the spark, and it would not be easy to avoid the storm. 

The result of the retaliatory measures adopted by the 
United States had been altogether unsatisfactory. They had 
had no effect on either Great Britain or France, while 
fourteen months’ cessation of trade had brought complete 
stagnation on American commerce. Before President Jeffer- 
son reached the close of his term of office, an act was signed 
by him which is known as the Non-Intercourse Act. While 
it forbade all trade with either of the two great belligerents 
or with their colonies or dependencies, it offered to annul 
the prohibition against that Power which should be the first 
to withdraw the restrictions it had placed on American trade. 
It seemed at first as though success would attend this 
measure. The incoming President had conferred during 
the winter months with David Erskine, the young British 
minister, who assured the home government of Madison's 
friendly disposition. Accordingly there arrived in April 
certain propositions from Canning, now Foreign Secretary, 
which seemed likely to bring about a settlement of all differ- 
ences between the two governments. An agreement was 
reached and under these favourable circumstances hundreds 
of American vessels set sail for Europe, laden with goods. 
Unfortunately the British representative had striven to inter- 
pret the spirit of his instructions instead of abiding by the 
letter, and Canning disavowed Erskine’s agreement and 
recalled him. Once more America was placed in a humil- 
iating position, and once more an attempt was made to 
bring the belligerent Powers to reason. 

Out of the various measures proposed in Congress to 
remove the ruinous restrictions under which the commerce 
of the country was laid, one was passed in May, 1810, which 
is known as Macon’s Bill, No. 2. It suspended the Non- 
Importation Act for three months after the adjournment of 
Congress. At the end of that period, should either of the 
offending nations persist in its Orders or its Decrees, the 
President was authorized to declare the act once more 
operative against that nation. 

In this somewhat extraordinary provisional menace, Nap- 
oleon saw his opportunity, and skilfully turned it to his 
own advantage. In August he caused the French minister, 
Champagny, to announce in a letter that from November rst 
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the Berlin and Milan decrees would be revoked, though 
immediately after, new restrictions were placed on American 
trade calculated to ruin what was left of it. The revocation 
was made conditional on the recall of the Orders in Council, 
and on Great Britain’s renunciation of her “ new principles of 
blockade,” or on the United States causing ‘her rights to be 
respected by the English.” 

In that sentence lay the war of 1812! 

III. 

On June 23, 1812, five days after President Madison had 
signed the Bill declaring war, Great Britain revoked the 
Orders in Council. Three days later Monroe, the Secretary 
of State, wrote to Jonathan Russell, who since Pinckney’s 
return had been left in charge of the legation at London, 
making overtures for peace. Thus, before the British Gov- 
ernment had heard of the declaration of war, the offending 
Orders had been withdrawn, and before the news of this 
withdrawal had reached President Madison, he was author- 
izing Russell to conclude an armistice. The autumn saw 
these instructions carried out, but without any satisfactory 
results. 

The offer of mediation from the Court of Russia was the 
next definite step taken in the direction of peace. It is 
said to have originated from Count Romanzoff,s who broached 
it during September in an interview with John Quincy 
Adams, the United States minister at St. Petersburg. What 
the real motive of Russia was in seeking to play the part of 
peace-maker seems uncertain. It has been suggested that 
the Tsar wished Great Britain to have her hands freed from 
entanglement in America in order that she might concentrate 
all her force on the common enemy,’ while others credit 
Count Romanzoff with the wish to lessen the sea-power of 
England and modify to some extent the rights she assumed 
in maintaining her maritime supremacy.” The proposal was 
welcomed by President Madison, who appointed Albert 
Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, and James A. Bayard 
to join John Quincy Adams at St. Petersburg as commissioners 
representing the United States. These ministers sailed in 
May, 1813, and after their arrival in Europe learned that 
Great Britain declined the proposed intervention of the Tsar. 
“This is not the way,” wrote Alexander Baring to Gallatin, 
“for Great Britain and America really to settle their dis- 
putes ; intelligent persons of the two countries might devise 


mutual securities and concessions which perhaps neither 
8Stevens: Albert Gallatin, 316. 
°Dr. J. B. Angell in Justin Winsor’s Hist. of America, vii., 483, footnote. 
Stevens: Albert Gallatin, 316. 
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country would offer in the presence of a third party. It isa 
sort of family quarrel where foreign interference can only do 
harm and irritate at any time, but more especially in the 
present state of Europe, when attempts would be made to 
make a tool of America.” These words reflect the attitude 
of the British government towards the Russian proposal. 
They would not admit any intervention, but they expressed 
themselves perfectly willing to enter into a direct meeting 
between commissioners appointed on both sides. 

The offer was accepted, and on the proposal of Lord 
Bathurst, Ghent was chosen as the place for negotiation. 

Meanwhile Gallatin had been placed in a peculiar position. 
The Senate had declined to confirm his appointment as 
commissioner on the ground that he was at the same time 
holding the office of Secretary of the Treasury. A new 
commission was now appointed, Adams and Bayard receiving 
as colleagues Henry Clay and Jonathan Russell. Sub- 
sequently, a successor in the Secretaryship of the Treasury 
having been found, Gallatin was added to the list of re- 
presentatives, and this explains why, although the President 
intended that he should lead the American commission, his 
name appears last among the signatories to the treaty. 

There is no doubt that among the eight plenipotentiaries 
who met in the Hétel des Pays Bas on August 8, 1814, the 
preponderance of talent as well as of numbers lay with the 
Americans. The Marquis Wellesley, with more frankness 
than consideration for his fellow-countrymen, afterwards 
assured the House of Lords that “in his opinion the 
American Commissioners had shown a most astonishing 
superiority over the British during the whole of the corres- 
pondence,”" and it is therefore no matter for wonder that 
American writers have classed the three British represent- 
atives as ‘‘second-rate men” and ‘“ men of moderate ability.” 
This inequality was to some extent removed by the proximity 
of London and the comparative ease with which all matters 
of moment could be referred to the judgment of Liverpool 
and Castlereagh. 

The doyen of the British commissioners was James, 
Baron Gambier, an admiral whose ship had been the first 
to break the enemy’s line on the glorious First of June, but 
whose prestige had suffered severely in respect of his conduct 
before Brest.“ He had taken some share in the first 
American War, and his tenure of the governorship of New- 
foundland should have in some sense qualified him to under- 


Morse: John Quincy Adams, 96. 
"Cambridge Modern History, ix., 217. 
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stand American affairs. Henry Goulburn, the youngest of the 
three, had not yet reached that eminence in finance to which 
he afterwards attained as one of the most able Chancellors of 
the century, nor had he yet been satirized by Disraeli as a 
‘weird sibyl.” At this time he was Under-Secretary for 
War and the Colonies, and, less than his colleagues, 
deserved the epithet of “second-rate.” Dr. William Adams 
was well equipped in legal knowledge, and specially and 
solely prepared the despatches relating to maritime law for 
the British Commissioners, but he lacked that larger view of 
the statesman which is essential in high diplomacy. 

Against these three the names of Albert Gallatin, John 
Quincy Adams and Henry Clay present an overpowering 
contrast. They were American statesmen of the first rank. 
Albert Gallatin, a native of Geneva, was a most able dip- 
lomatist. Cool and sagacious, he gave balance to a com- 
mission whose members differed at times in opinion as much 
from each other as they did from the representatives of 
the opposite party. ‘‘ He was familiar with the facts and 
traditions of diplomacy. He knew the purpose, the tenor, 
and the result of every treaty made for centuries between the 
great powers ; even their dates were at ready command in his 
wonderful memory.”” John Quincy Adams was fortunate in 
being the son of a great statesman. While his father was 
United States minister at the English Court, he was educated 
in Europe and was from his youth familiar with diplomacy. 
He successively represented his country at the Hague, at 
Lisbon, at Berlin, and at St. Petersburg. He was thus able 
to supply a familiarity with European courts which Gallatin 
lacked, and the combination of historical knowledge and 
practical experience in diplomacy which the two supplied 
formed a strong asset on the American side. Henry Clay 
was a man of ardent temper, whose eloquence and ability had 
brought him rapidly into the front rank. He was gifted with 
splendid talents and a generous mind. He had been, as has 
been seen, strongly in favour of war, as he now showed 
himself equally vigorous in endeavouring to secure for 
America the greatest benefit in peace. These three strong 
men were ably supported by Jonathan Russell, whom we 
have seen in charge of the London legation, and by James 
A. Bayard, who afterwards became American minister to 
Russia. 

For four months the deliberations were continued, not 
with the amicability which Alison would have us believe 
characterized them,“* but with considerable friction and 


Stevens: Albert Gallatin, Bs 
M Alison: Lives of Ld. Castlereagh, &c., ii., 561. 
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acerbity. The American position was weakened by the 
divided feeling at home on the subject of the war. New 
England had never been heartily committed to it, and such 
an act of insensate vandalism as the burning of undefended 
Washington, the news of which reached London towards the 
end of September, was welcome in so far as it tended to 
rouse and unify American spirit against the invader. Gallatin 
and his colleagues had also to harmonize their contentions 
with an inferior military position, for it was not till after the 
peace had been signed that General Jackson’s brilliant 
defence of New Orleans brought lustre to the American 
arms. Great Britain on the other hand was more or less 
conciliatory according to the condition of the European 
question. It is most interesting to note the constant indica- 
tions of this temper in the correspondence between Liverpool 
and Castlereagh. The latter, passing through Ghent on his 
way to the Congress at Vienna, directed Goulburn to mod- 
erate the tone of the British demands. Liverpool, though 
expecting the ultimate success of His Majesty’s army, writes 
in September, ‘I feel too strongly the inconvenience of a 
continuance not to make me desirous of concluding it at the 
expense of some popularity.” On December 23 he is ‘‘ most 
anxious to get rid of the American war.” At one time it was 
proposed to send out Lord Hill, Wellington's second-in- 
command in the Peninsular War ; at another the appointment 
of Wellington himself was suggested. Here again European 
considerations stood in the way. ‘‘ Does it not occur to your 
lordship,” wrote Wellington, ‘‘that, by appointing me to go 
to America at this moment, you give ground for belief all 
over Europe that your affairs there are in a much worse 
situation than they really are? And will not my nomination 
at this moment be a triumph to the Americans and their 
friends here [ Paris] and elsewhere?” The fact was the hands 
of the British Government were tied by the uneasiness 
prevailing in Europe, and had Wellington been sent out, 
and had there been no Treaty of Ghent, it is interesting to 
surmise what the effect of such a train of circumstances would 
have been on Waterloo and the destiny of Napoleon. 

It is a curious fact that the grievances on account of 
which America had gone to war were scarcely discussed at 
all by the commissioners. The Order in Council, as we have 
seen, had already been withdrawn. Impressment and the 
right of search for deserters were firmly ruled out by Castle- 
reagh in his instructions. ‘‘ You will endeavour to ascertain 
whether the American Government is disposed prospectively 
to desist from the extravagant pretensions under this head, in 
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which case something might possibly be devised to relieve 
their difficulties as to the past.” But the subject was not 
pursued by the United States Commissioners and it does 
not appear in the Treaty. On the other hand, the British 
demands that no American war-ships should ride the waters 
of the Lakes, and that no American forts should be built on 
their shores, were withdrawn along with a contention that a 
portion of Maine should be ceded to Canada. “ That will 
only be a fit subject of deliberation,” said the American 
representatives, ‘‘when it becomes necessary to decide upon 
the expediency of an absolute surrender of national independ- 
ence.” Great Britain also withdrew a proposal that a wide 
belt of territory between the two white nations should be 
reserved for ever to the Indians. Article IX. of the Treaty 
provided in reference to the native races that the status guo 
should be observed. The fishing rights of Americans in 
British waters and the navigation of the Mississippi by 
British ships were subjects of prolonged discussion. The 
British Government held that the fishing rights had been 
forfeited on the declaration of war and could be renewed only 
for an equivalent. Clay, as a southerner, was indifferent to 
the demands of the north-east fishermen, but utterly refused 
to sign a treaty re-affirming the rights of navigating the 
Mississippi, which he considered “much too important to be 
conceded for the mere liberty of drying fish upon a desert.” 
Adams was of an exactly opposite opinion. He was much 
more concerned for the rights which his father had done so 
much to gain than he was for navigation of a river far away 
in the south which he considered ‘to be as nothing as a grant 
from us.” In the end a note was delivered from the British 
commissioners conceding the omission from the Treaty of all 
reference to both matters. 

The important subject of making provision for the de- 
limitation of the boundary between the States and Canada is 
the subject of Articles 1V.-VIII. This indeed is the bulk of 
the Treaty. The tenth article, which is the only other that 
calls for attention, agreed that both the contracting parties 
should use their best endeavours to promote the entire 
abolition of the traffic in slaves. Difficulties arose in making 
this agreement effective, and not until 1842 did the two 
Powers join in common action for putting an end to the slave 
trade. Such, briefly summarized, is the ‘‘ Treaty of Peace 
and Amity between his Britannic Majesty and the United 
States of America, signed at Ghent, Dec. 24, 1814.” 

“Far more than contemporaries ever supposed,” says Mr. 

Alison : Jbid, ii., 558. 
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Henry Adams, “or than is now imagined, the Treaty of 
Ghent was the special work and the peculiar triumph of Mr. 
Gallatin.” ‘A damned bad treaty” Henry Clay termed it, 
while the Zzmes sneered at those who called the peace an 
“honourable” one. Lord Castlereagh wrote of it to Lord 
Liverpool as ‘‘a most auspicious and seasonable event,” and 
in his Message to Congress President Madison congratulated 
the Houses “upon an event which is highly honourable to 
the nation, and terminates with peculiar felicity a campaign 
signalized by the most brilliant successes.” 

The peace has held, but the thunder haze was long in 
dispersing. The fact that enmity endured longer in America 
than on this side may be ascribed partly to the fact that she 
realized the sufferings that accompany warfare more keenly 
than we did, and yet more to her failure to recognise the 
coming of the new democracy in England which knew not 
the old antagonism of the aristocratic oligarchy which gov- 
erned here prior to 1832. Not until the days of the Spanish- 
American War did the States discover that the people of 
Great Britain regarded Americans as kinsmen. Since then 
the friendship has become mutual and more pronounced. 
There remains an Irish element of bitterness, but that is a 
matter of current politics. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE FAR 
EAST AND OF INNER ASIA 


(1245-1295, etc.) 
By Proressor Raymonp Beaztey, D. Litt., 
Professor of History, Birmingham University 


_ impulse given by the Scandinavians is seen in the 
upheaval of the Crusades, when Christendom as a whole 
breaks its bonds, struggles for a freer air and a wider 
room, and even embarks on enterprises of distant conquest 
and settlement. From the Crusading movement—in part, 
at least—spring the overland and oversea explorations, and 
the new scientific spirit, which distinguish the later Middle 
Ages; from these again result the plans, theories, and 
actions which introduce us to the Modern World, which 
reveal the prime secrets of the Unknown. 

Throughout, developments result along unexpected lines. 
The Franks came to smite the Muslim unbelievers, but they 
stayed to trade with them and to learn from them. The 
incidental gain proved to be (as in Columbus’ own history) 
more valuable than the realisation of the original purpose. 
The Muhammadan world had more to give to the Christen- 
dom of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries from its ample 
commerce and rich civilization than could be won by 
exterminating the worshippers of Mahumet. By the religious 
wars were gradually recovered a healthier belief in man and 
nature ; an increased secular knowledge ; and a revived love 
for material wealth, and the comforts, luxuries, and refine- 
ment that wealth could bring. Ina sense it begins to be felt, 
especially in mercantile communities and in_ intellectual 
centres, that other sides and other wants existed in man 
besides the military or the ecclesiastical ; that if the future life 
was a great fact, so was the present ; that human progress on 
this earth could not be advanced by mere renunciation of the 
world. 

But the Crusading spirit itself is responsible, apart from 
any such indirect and illegitimate results, for many important 
developments of history. Its influence is felt far beyond what 
is usually called the Crusading age (1096-1270). It plays an 
important part in the Portuguese advance of the fifteenth 
century. It helps to inspire Columbus. Its last activities on 
a great scale are to be seen in the foundation of the 
Portuguese- Asiatic, and of the Spanish-American empires. 
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The Crusading age, in the specialised use of the term—as 
the period of organised Catholic effort for the conquest of 
Palestine from Islam—ends soon after the middle of the 
thirteenth century; this era brings us to the lame and 
impotent conclusion of the whole struggle for Latin domina- 
tion in the Levant ; but it also brings us to the completion of 
a fruitful chapter of internal and external growth in Christen- 
dom, and to the commencement of a more decisive advance. 
For as the efforts to found and to maintain new “ Frankish” 
principalities—in Antioch, Cyprus, Jerusalem, or Constanti- 
nople—appear more and more fruitless, a still greater 
extension of European life and knowledge begins. 

With the rise of the Mongol dominion in Asia, a new age 
begins both in Oriental and in European history; this 
revolution unlocks the larger part of the Asiatic world to 
peaceful Christian enterprise ; the Far Eastern adventures of 
West European commerce, proselytism, and diplomacy open 
with the formal intercourse initiated by Pope Innocent IV 
between Roman Catholic civilization and Zartary. And, 
though commenced under circumstances most unpromising, 
this intercourse had a long and prosperous life. When the 
first Papal envoys reached the Court of the Grand Khan, they 
understood that he had just decided on a fresh campaign 
against “the Church of God and the Roman Empire,” yet 
Franks and Mongols gradually passed from enmity and 
suspicion to friendship, trade, and something like alliance in 
the next thirty years (1245-75). For another century this 
strange amity continued, and during this time the Tartar 
world (and even the Indian) is penetrated in various directions 
by European merchants, missionaries, politicians, and other 
pioneers. The boundaries of Latin influence advance, in a 
sense, from the Eastern Mediterranean and the Black Sea to 
the Pacific, the Siberian forests, and the Indian Ocean. And 
there is more than mere penetration. A fairly exact 
knowledge of High Asia and of the Far East (most remark- 
able for the time) is obtained and embodied in written 
descriptions, in oral tradition, and in maps; the Books of 
Marco Polo and Friar Odoric (of 1298 and 1330), the 
Merchants Handbook of Pegolotti (of about 1340), and the 
Catalan Atlas (of 1375) are but the chief of many works in 
which a European of the later Middle Ages could find a 
fairly reliable picture (such as was unknown to the ancient 
Classical World at any time) of the greater part of Asia, and 
especially of China, India, Central Asia, Indo-China, and the 
Indian Archipelago. 

In this premature but ever-memorable development of 
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Continental intercourse, the earliest figures are those of the 
Friar diplomatists, John de Plano Carpini, the Italian, and 
William de Rubrouck, the French Fleming (1245-55). 
Early in the thirteenth century the Mongol armies had over- 
thrown the Russian princes in the battle of the Kalka (1222). 
A little later they returned, with more permanent effect. In 
a series of terrible campaigns (1237-43) they exterminated the 
nomades of the Steppes, destroyed the independence of all 
the Russian states (even Novgorod the Great acknowledged 
vassalage for a time), and thus broke down the bulwarks of 
Christendom both in the North-East and Middle-East. The 
Mongol frontier itself reached the Dnieper—east and south— 
east of Kiev, the whole country was absolutely incorporated 
for a while in the Tartar realms; all Hungary was wasted ; 
Poland suffered hardly less severely ; even the borders of the 
Holy Empire were threatened and insulted. 

The alarm and interest of all the Catholic nations were 
thus aroused, not indeed so as to still internal strife—the 
Pope’s adjuration to “cease quarrelling if one would not cease 
living” was unheeded—but sufficiently to give a new direction 
to Catholic policy, to inspire it with hope as well as dread, and 
to call into activity a number of writers, travellers, and states- 
men who made a special study of the Mongol World. Almost 
from the first, horror was blended with a measure of 
approbation :—these new Huns were as revolting as the men 
of Attila; they had done grievous injury to some Christian 
countries ; but they promised to be useful in breaking down the 
power of Islam. If Hungary, Poland, and Russia had 
suffered, the Muhammadan States of Central Asia and of the 
Middle or Persian East had been (or were being) utterly 
extinguished and absorbed by the new universal realm of the 
Tartar Khans. 

It was, however, mainly the sufferings of Eastern Europe 
and the fear of renewed devastation which caused Innocent 1V 
to send the Franciscan friar John de Plano Carpini from 
Lyons on the first formal Christian embassy to the Mongol 
Courts. Starting in April, 1245, Carpini travelled by way of 
Bohemia, Poland, and Southern Russia to the Tartar camp 
upon the lower Volga; thence he journeyed into the heart of 
North-Central Asia. He delivered the Papal letters to the 
Grand Khan in his encampment near Karakorum in Mongolia 
(close to the head-waters of the Orkhon, some 300 miles 
south of Lake Baikal and of the modern border of China and 
Siberia) in the summer of 1246. And in the autumn of 1247, 
returning by the same way that he had gone out, he re- 
appeared at Lyons with the Khan's answer to the Pope. By 
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bordered the Celestial realm—the brutish Tibetans, the 
strange aboriginal tribes of Kweichau, the peoples of Ton- 
king, Annam, Siam, Burma, and the Laos country. They 
are absolutely the earliest to disclose to Christendom the 
existence of Japan. From them comes the most complete 
account yet given to the West of the spice-lands of the East 
Indies, source of those aromatics already so prized, but whose 
origin was till now so obscure. They first, among Catholic 
pioneers, embark upon the waters of the Pacific, and navigate 
the China seas and the Indian Ocean from the Formosa 
channel to the Persian gulf: they first describe to us, in the 
tongue of the Franks, the ‘very noble” island of Java, the 
multiform Sumatra, the barbarous Nicobars and Andamans. 
They revive our knowledge of the Christian oasis in East 
Africa, the isolated Orthodox people of Abyssinia, and the 
still half-faithful island of Socotra. They reveal to us the 
Zanzibar coast and the island of Madagascar, hitherto visited 
only by Muslim adventurers, traders, missionaries, and 
colonists. They give a better picture than had yet been 
drawn, by a Latin pen, of Western and Southern India, of 
Ceylon, of Russia, and of that far Northern land of winter 
darkness, beyond Kazan, where it was “as with us in the 
twilight.” 

No earlier travellers accomplished so great a work for 
earth-knowledge as the Polos; none contributed more 
directly, permanently, and essentially to the intercourse of 
distant civilizations. For as the new intelligence they brought 
was bound up with material gain; as they had really and 
effectively opened to the ken of Western Europe those 
treasure-houses of Asia for whose control every ambitious or 
wealth-loving people longed, and would naturally strive— 
their work was lasting and of vital import. From this time 
Western Christendom directed itself, with ever-increasing 
strength and definiteness of purpose, first by overland, then 
by oversea, routes, towards the fields—that Cathay, those 
Indies—where it looked to find the riches, if not the empire, 
which at last rewarded its unconquerable energy and 
persistence. 


The leaders of European advance in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries were often close students of Marco Polo’s 
record. We may take two instances of this connection of 
the Venetian explorers with later overland intercourse and 
oceanic discovery, down to the time of the geographical 
revolution, the time of the finding of the Cape Route and of 
America. 
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First, the Catadan world-map of 1375, which is so import- 
ant a record of the European movement in the exploration of 
the coast-line of the Dark Continent—commemorating, both 
in picture and legend, the progress of Catalan mariners in 
1346 along the West Sahara shore—is also a record of the 
Polos’ teaching upon Asia. Here, indeed, we have something 
like the sketch of the Oriental world which Marco would 
have made himself, if he had illustrated his book. Here we 
have Cathay put in its true position as a great country in the 
extreme East and South-East of the Old World, no longer 
thrust far up (if recognised at all) towards the North-East 
and Arctic regions: here also the chief cities and rivers of 
China begin to appear, in close correspondence with the Polo 
narrative. The great Indian peninsula, again, for the first 
time in the history of cartography, is represented with a fair 
approximation to its real form and relative position. The 
chief regions of Indo-China, and several of the leading East 
Indian islands, notably Sumatra, are delineated with obvious 
reference to the Venetian record, and with an excellent under- 
standing of their place in the map of Asia. 

Secondly, in the printed copy of Marco’s Book, which 
belonged to Christopher Columbus, and is now in the 
Colombina or Columbus Library at Seville (the Latin version 
of Friar Pipino), there are abundant manuscript notes by the 
discoverer of America testifying to his interest in the primary 
European account of China and Japan, two of the countries 
which he aimed at reaching by his western ocean route. 
As he found a New World across his path, that New World 
was long guessed to be a mere extension of East Asia; the 
glories of Cathay and Zipangu, as Polo had recorded them, 
were eagerly sought in the West Indies; almost to the day of 
his death Columbus believed that he had lighted on some 
part of the empire of the Great Khan. 

Rigorous, almost Shakespearean, as is Marco Polo's self- 
repression, we can see in his Record the man of the world 
and of business, alive to the value of money and material gain, 
interested in all commercial affairs, a careful, though un- 
emotional observer of new and strange customs, passionately 
fond of sport and the chase, and of liberal, though orthodox 
temper—a foe of heretics, but an admirer of the Buddha. 
Occasionally he shows a little dry humour, but he does not 
often or freely indulge in laughter. His worst fault, perhaps, 
is a certain conventional exaggeration. Every town in the 
far lands he traverses is ‘‘ great”; everything about Cathay 
is superlative ; all the measures of Kublai Khan are miracles 
of wisdom. His geographical notions and definitions are not 
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very scientific or precise; he calculates the height of the 
Pole Star by cudzs; he is astonished to lose sight of the 
Northern Pole in the East Indies. Though he frequently 
gives us bearings and distance-reckonings, they are of a 
rough and ready order; when indicating the direction of his 
route he cares little about his variations, or about sub-divisions 
of the main compass-points. 

According to a famous tradition, Marco was implored by 
certain friends, in his last illness, to tone down his Book by a 
judicious excision of all that went beyond the facts—to which 
request he replied that he had not told one-half of what he had 
truly seen. This must be borne in mind when we are puzzled 
by the omissions of the Polo Narrative. Why is there no 
clear mention of the Chinese Wall, along which he probably 
journeyed for many days? Why is nothing said of tea, 
though he must have crossed the tea-growing regions of 
Fokien? Why does he give no hint of the go/den “hes or 
compressed feet of Chinese woman; of the use of fishing 
cormorants in Cathay; of Chinese printing; or of the 
peculiarities of Chinese writing ? Grant that his time in the 
Middle Kingdom was chiefly spent in the society of foreigners, 
especially Tartars and Persians—for it is their nomenclature 
which he usually employs for Chinese place-names and 
technical terms. Yet his Tartar history is very inaccurate 
from one who enjoyed such opportunities of drawing from 
the best Mongol sources ; just as his knowledge of Chinese 
life and customs sometimes appears to fall below that of 
at least one European traveller of the next century.2. The 
true answer to these difficulties probably lies in the fact that 
he does not attempt to be exhaustive. Such a plan, 
his dying words suggest, -he considers a mere courting of 
incredulity. He is content to select from the treasures of his 
memory such things as he believes would best suit the public 
he addresses, while adequately reflecting the vast and varied 


experience of his life. 
*¥Friar Odoric. 


FIRST LECKY PROFESSOR OF HISTORY 


W° congratulate both Dublin University and Mr. Walter 
Alison Phillips on the appointment of the latter to the 
Lecky Chair of History. ‘It may be hoped,” says 

the Guardian, “that with his help the School of History 
will attain a high standard of efficiency.” For our- 
selves, we have not the slightest doubt about it. Professor 
Phillips has already rendered much valuable service to the 
science and placed many of us under obligation to him. 


ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
FEUDALISM 


By Avan F. Hartters.ey, 
Downing College, Cambridge. 


yin MAITLAND, in explaining the difficulty of 
presenting an adequate account of Feudalism, once 

wrote’ that the word represented an attempt to make a 
single idea stand for a very large piece of the world’s history. 
In another context’, he suggested that the current, unfavour- 
able use of the term was not wholly justified. Feudalism, he 
said, stood not only for the baronial castle, but for ‘‘civilization, 
the separation of employments, the division of labour, the 
possibility of national defence, the possibility of art, science, 
literature, ard learned leisure.” In what sense are these 
words true? It is generally allowed that, in the disorders of 
the ninth and tenth centuries, Europe fell back on feudal 
organization as the sole means of defence against barbarian 
irruptions. Self-defence became a system. On the other 
hand, it is customary to assert that Feudalism saved Europe 
only at the cost of permanent anarchy. 

In order to decide justly the debt of Europe to Feudalism, 
it is essential to grasp the conditions out of which it grew. 
Little is to be gained by interpreting historical conditions in 
abstract terms, and it will be necessary to get behind the 
precarium and the patrocinium to the state of Western Europe 
in general in the fifth century (a.p.). The most remarkable 
fact is the utter desolation of the western provinces of the 
Roman Empire at this time. The Visigoths in 412 found 
that even Spain aud Gaul, hitherto the most prosperous limbs 
of the empire, were too wasted and depopulated to support 
even a small army. Large tracts of country were yearly 
going out of cultivation altogether. The Roman Empire was 
wasting away, not because its system of government was 
radically defective, but because all government on anything 
but a local scale had come to be out of the question. 

This affords the clue as to the part which Feudalism 
would have to play in the development of European civilization. 
The Roman Empire had been an empire of cities. In the 
western provinces there never had been any real local 
organization. Europe needed, above all, local populations ; 
the land had to be cultivated, and some organization of local 
life was the primary necessity. Out of these conditions grew 


\History of English Law, Vol. 1., Ch. 2. 
"Domesday Book and Beyond (ed. 1897), p. 223. 
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the colonate and the precarium systems—both sufficiently well 
understood and destined to be the foundations of the economic 
side of Feudalism. In this sense we see developing a great 
constructive process comparable with the national develop- 
ments of the sixteenth century. But it is in its political aspect 
that the development of Feudalism presents most difficulties. 
In most countries, much of the groundwork was common— 
the inability to grasp any essential difference between powers 
of government and rights of property, the need for protection 
operating from below, and the obvious desire of the local 
potentate to absorb the public powers of local government. 
The late years of the ninth century was the time when 
continental Feudalism grew apace. In Germany it coalesced 
with old tribal organizations, and the four great duchies of 
Bavaria, Swabia, Franconia, and Saxony were the old tribes 
under feudal organization. The local officers of the Emperor 
could not remain officials. They were only successful when 
they married into the old tribal families and thus became 
hereditary. At the same time, Germany was too homogeneous 
as a nation ; it was impossible to keep an official as an official by 
appointing a Franconian as Duke of Bavaria. The Franconian 
took root at once and rapidly became a Bavarian. Thus to 
such a state had things come that Henry the Fowler, who 
was the candidate of Saxony and Franconia, had to buy the 
support of the other duchies in 919. 

How was it then that the complex list of feudal rights and 
powers came to be attached to the king as the apex of the 
feudal pyramid? In England the development is clear. 
William the Conqueror may not have been a despot, but he 
could and did grant out the land of England on definite feudal 
terms, and these ‘incidents of tenure,” as they are called, 
could be tightened and defined by strong kings. From the 
first, forces came from above as well as below, and the king 
found convenient a system which provided him with a military 
force, a revenue and a means of producing criminals. But on 
the continent, Feudalism grew up in despite and even in the 
absence of a central power. Here it is that the books desert 
us: they tell us much about the growth of commendation and 
of feudal pacts between the great man and the small, but why 
and how the vague rights of the supreme overlord—coming 
as they did partly from Teutonic conceptions of royalty and 
partly from the position which the German king inherited 
from the Roman Emperors—came to be turned into definite 
rights as to land, of this they tell us nothing. 

And yet this problem is a most important one in the 
consideration of Feudalism. No doubt the feudal rights of 
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the Emperor and of the French king were theoretical rather 
than practical, but it is essential to consider why and how 
these theories came to be applied when facts do not seem to 
justify their extension. 

A clue may be found in the development of Papal claims 
in the eleventh century by Gregory VII. In demanding 
fealty from William the Conqueror, Gregory used a distinctly 
feudal argument. He claimed that, inasmuch as the Pope 
was the natural advocate for the souls of kings at the Judgment 
Seat, it was clear that the relation between the Papacy and 
the temporal kingdoms was that of a feudal superior to an 
inferior. It will be noticed that the argument is essentially 
feudal. Here we have an instance of the vague claims of a 
spiritual overlord being converted into specific feudal terms. 

Not quite a century later, much the same change is clearly 
seen in the discussions at Bologna as to the rights of the 
Emperor. The question is for the first time clearly debated 
whether the Emperor, qua Emperor, is lord of all property. 

These facts suggest that the full development of the ideals 
of Feudalism was due largely to the medizval inability to 
grasp an abstraction. The shadowy inheritance of Imperial 
rights had to be made concrete in definite assertions of specific 
claims. In an age when duties and relations were settled by 
the possession of land, the form in which these rights were 
expressed was necessarily of the same character. The 
crystallization of feudal claims is thus comparable with the 
creation by Dante of a topographical hell. The best instance 
of this trait in the medizval mind is the conversion of medizval 
dreams of the Holy Land into the actuality of a fully organized 
feudal kingdom. They could not help trying to realize their 
ideals. 

Feudalism then is essentially a constructive force. Its 
first work was the creation of local government, putting an 
end to the monstrous Roman system of organization by cities 
only. Its character as an organization for the defence and 
cultivation of the land persisted throughout, and thus, when it 
came about that the medizval mind, in its passion to make 
concrete its ideals, turned to the expression of its views on 
the nature and powers of royalty, that royalty naturally took 
on a feudal complexion. Feudalism became a general system 
of government instead of merely an economic and _ local 
organization of society. In its political aspect Feudalism 
came to mean government by amateurs paid in land rather 
than by professionals paid in money. From the local point 
of view it was not without defects. The owner of land could 
not always with impunity be made a sovereign. 
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Nevertheless it is essential that Feudalism should not be 
regarded merely as a necessary but unwelcome, and finally 
disastrous, expedient for solving the problems of defence and 
cultivation of the land. It looked forward to the final 
development of the state, not merely in the new organization 
of local life which it provided (though that itself was a great 
achievement), but in the development of a new centripetal 
force. It consecrated and made universal the spiritual force 
of loyalty, a force of cohesion which was of incalculable value 
in welding together the modern state. The modern conception 
of the obligation of honour is a direct outgrowth from the 
highest principles of Feudalism. Let us not lightly despise 
medizval history and talk of ancient history as more modern 
than medieval. Feudalism stands worthily beside the Catholic 
Church as one of the greatest constructive forces of the middle 
ages No doubt there was room for much oppression and a 
great deal of misery, but the movement was essentially a 
forward one, and it is well to reflect on the words of the 
greatest of medizval historians, Professor Maitland, that 
Feudalism “ means civilization, the separation of employments, 
the division of labour, the possibility of national defence, the 
possibility of art, science, literature and learned leisure.” 


THE HISTORY TEACHING EXHIBITION 


p* F. J. C. Hearnshaw is to be cordially congratulated on 
the undoubted success of the Exhibition of Modern 

Methods of History Teaching recently held at King’s 
College, London. The idea was to illustrate the many novel 
equipments which are at the present day made to lend their 
aid in historical instruction. Dr. Hearnshaw gave an 
excellent address on the subject, and able lectures were also 
delivered by Dr. A. P. Newton, Professor J. W. Adamson, 
and Mr. A. A. Cock. 

Amongst those who exhibited were the Historical 
Association, the Village Children’s Historical Play Society, 
Art for Schools Association, Educational Kinematograph 
Association, the British Museum, the Cambridge University 
Press, the Oxford University Press, and Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co., Macmillan & Co, W. & A. K. Johnston, 
George Philip & Son, G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., A. & C. Black, 
Chatto & Windus, Blackie & Son, Ginn & Co, Horace 
Marshall & Son, Williams & Norgate, Cassell & Co., London 
Etching Co., Methuen & Co., Newton & Co., Stead’s 
Publishing House, Charles & Son, John Murray, Franz 
Hanfstaengl, C. Alfred Hamilton, G. J. Gillingham, and 
History. We hope that this interesting and useful experi- 
ment will be repeated. The attendance was most encouraging. 





MACHIAVELLI 
By J. W. Horrocks, D.Lit. 


_e no writer on politics has been so much the subject 
of strong condemnation, high eulogy, and self-destructive 
criticism as Machiavelli. Condemned for his disallow- 
ance in statecraft of the ordinary canons of morality, his open 
advocacy of principles and methods directly opposed to these, 
and his glorification of despotism, he is praised for his 
wonderful insight into political conditions and necessities, his 
scientific distinction of politics from ethics, his sympathy with 
democracy, his love of liberty, and his enthusiasm for Italian 
unity. Each of these separate points seems to be clear ; 
but attempts at a balanced judgment have, as a rule, been 
eminently unsatisfying. The reason is not far to seek. It 
lies rather in the essential difficulty of the subject than in any 
marked defect on the part of the critics. We can understand 
Machiavellism ; we fail when we try to appraise it. The 
maxims in which it is expressed open up the whole question 
of the nature and sphere of ethics, especially in relation to 
politics—a topic in the discussion of which it is hard to avoid 
arbitrariness, or inconsistency, or both. 

Machiavelli himself is singularly free from the note of 
doubt and qualification. Professor Villari speaks of his ‘‘usual 
leaning to absolute extremes,” and this is indeed of the 
essence of Machiavelli's method. Having deduced certain 
principles or maxims, he was inclined to give to these an 
extreme and general value. ‘Men are born, and live, and 
die, always in accordance with the same rules” is a character- 
istic utterance, and his system is based on the assurance that 
he has discovered those rules. His ideas once formed, 
Machiavelli, as Professor Villari points out, emphasises, 
arranges, or omits facts in order to illustrate or confirm the 
ideas. His disposition is to admit no limitations to them. 
His views may be correct or mistaken, but the system gua 
system is coherent, and he is relentless in applying it. Indeed 
he almost becomes a doctrimaire. Mr. Burd has said that 
‘the doctrines of Machiavelli are not systematically ex- 
pounded or adequately justified in any one of his books,” 
and that they can only be gathered by piecing together the 
scattered notices in different writings. Again, ‘‘ Machiavelli 
himself is not rightly viewed as, in the strict sense, a doctrin- 
aire ; he had no systematic theories to press.” That Machia- 
velli’s conclusions were only gradually developed and present 
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apparent inconsistencies is no doubt quite true; but it would 
seem to be equally true that when we note the distinctive 
characteristics of his political teachings, we find in them what 
can fairly be called a system, which is none the less a system 
because it is not systematically expounded. 

The facts or supposed facts which provided the material 
for Machiavelli's deductions, and which he put forward in 
proof or support of his ideas, were more or less familiar to 
the’ students and politicians of his time, and his observations 
themselves were not peculiar or original in the sense that 
something similar could not be found in previous or contem- 
porary writers, or that he did not appropriate the reflections 
and suggestions of others. In especial, the mode of policy 
which it has become usual to label ‘ Machiavellian” had 
been practised by princes and statesmen time out of mind. 
Wherein, then, it may be asked, lay Machiavelli's original 
force? The answer is not difficult. It lay in his insight, his 
mastery of literary form, and his boldness in applying to the 
discussion of political questions what seemed to him to be the 
teachings of history, experience, and observation, without 
regard to their bearing on ideals with which they might not 
harmonise. Though Machiavelli did not invent the system 
of statecraft associated with his name, he was the first to 
expound it frankly, to discuss it in a treatise as a necessary 
and allowable thing. 

The basis of Machiavelli's proceeding was twofold. He 
studied the past for guidance in the present, and the present 
for the lessons proper to itself. To his practical mind, the 
test of all things was efficiency, and it appeared to him that 
in the world of politics nothing had been more efficient than 
the old Roman Commonwealth. Therein he found suggestion 
and illustration for all his main conceptions, and his advocacy 
of a return to the wise methods of procedure which made 
Rome great is one of the most striking features of his counsel. 
But Machiavelli laid more recent history under equal contri- 
bution, as well in considering what to follow as in discovering 
what to avoid, and the intense reality of his work arises 
largely from the fact that he saw all political wisdom and all 
political foolishness illustrated in the careers and conditions of 
his age. It was indeed that portion of his work which was 
due more especially to the suggestion of his mz/zeu, and which 
interpreted with forcible conciseness a certain political aspect 
of it, that was destined to the widest fame. 

Comparing Machiavelli and Guicciardini, Professor Villari 
says that Guicciardini’s precepts ‘‘may more readily and often 
more usefully serve as guides in the daily practice of life and 
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affairs,” whilst Machiavelli’s afford to the statesman rules 
which, although more general, are none the less practical as 
to the conduct to be pursued in great political crises, for 
which the counsels of personal experience acquired from day 
to day are altogether inadequate. Taking the idea under- 
lying this estimate of Machiavelli in its broadest aspect, we 
may say that the crisis which, now here, now there, had arisen 
in the later fifteenth and early sixteenth century was, in the 
political sphere, that which marked the birth of the modern 
state. The unity of the Empire had become a thing of 
nought. The unity of the Church was tending to break up. 
But another idea of unity was gaining strength. This was 
the conception of a nation under a prince of its own, who 
should be master in his own household. Louis XI in France, 
Ferdinand of Aragon in Spain, and Henry VII in England— 
these were the typical sovereigns of the epoch—the ¢hree 
magt, to use Bacon's description, of the kings of those ages, 
the past masters of the arts of the New Monarchy which 
constituted the practical embodiment of the new idea of 
nationality. Over against the Empire and the Papacy, 
wholly independent of the one and growingly independent 
of the other, were set the great kingdoms of the west. The 
disunion of Germany and Italy, headquarters of the medieval 
system, was in strong contrast with the condition of the 
countries aforenamed, and Italy was both divided within 
herself and overrun by the ambitious “ barbarian.” The 
princes of that peninsula, like their greater contemporaries, 
were employing all the arts they knew for the building up of 
political power, but their aims were personal, not national, 
and this fact was reflected both in their methods and in the 
results, in the diplomacy and warfare wherein the last thing 
that was studied was the interests of Italy as a whole. 
Machiavelli was an Italian with a difference. He combined 
the political subtlety of his race with a broader political vision. 
He contemplated Italy a national state, not merely a geo- 
graphical expression. He studied the ways in which such 
states had been built up in the past, and the methods of 
successful rulers of the time, and set himself to record what 
he conceived therefrom to be the teachings of political wis- 
dom, especially as applied to the circumstances of his own 
country. 

And what was the nature of the rules or principles which 
his study and observation led him to set forth? It must be 
remarked in the first place that his works—both treatises and 
histories—were primarily books of policy. His one concern 
in them was the problem of the state, its foundation, its 
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upholding, its expansion, and the very limitation of purpose 
and conception made for directness and practical force in 
what he had to say. Some inconsistencies, it is true, are to 
be found in his writings, but the distinctive features of his 
doctrine are in general agreement amongst themselves. He 
proceeded on the basis, which he did not argue, that in the 
sphere of the State reasons of state provide an independent 
canon of action, and he developed his teaching, mainly 
through examples, to the extent of expounding a more or 
less systematic scheme of statecraft. Bound up with this 
general political principle were two other ideas—that the end 
may justify the means, and that men are naturally bad ; and 
these conceptions, referred always to the teachings of history 
and experience, are at the root of all that is most character- 
istic in his doctrine. 

Taking the establishment, maintenance, and growth of 
the State as ends, Machiavelli subordinates all other con- 
siderations to them. He admits other things by the way, but 
does not allow them to interfere with the main design. Thus 
he declares that it is more laudable to be good than to be 
bad, but it is always the politic that is the imperative. No 
doubt if he had been concerned to frame a scheme of ethics, 
he might have asserted a necessary moral value for the State ; 
but he is not so concerned, and any such idea can only be 
obtained by suggestion from his writings, though perhaps we 
may see an ethic of patriotism in the proposition ‘‘ that our 
country is to be defended by honour or dishonour; and in 
either way is well defended.” Religion and morality as 
ordinarily understood he regards as of high importance, but 
not as matters of paramount personal duty; he treats them 
primarly with reference to their use in policy. Religion is 
the great stay of civil order, and it is of much moment to 
make use of it; rulers indeed should countenance and further 
whatsoever tells in its favour, though they may think it 
untrue. The Prince should let nothing escape his lips which 
is not replete with the virtues and, especially, religion. But 
though he must always honour them in word, he is not bound 
always to observe them in deed. He must practice, simulate, 
or discard the recognised virtues according to the political 
necessity of the time. ‘A Prince,” Machiavelli writes, ‘‘ must 
be discreet enough to know how to avoid the infamy of those 
vices that would deprive him of his government, and, if 
possible, be on his guard also against those which might not 
deprive him of it.” He need never hesitate, however, to incur 
the reproach of those vices without which his authority can 
hardly be preserved. He must seek to escape hatred because 
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it is dangerous, but it is safer to be feared than to be loved. It 
is praiseworthy to keep faith and live uprightly, but oath 
breakers have prospered greatly, and a Prince should not 
keep his word when it is hurtful to him, and the causes which 
led him to pledge it are removed. A Prince, in short, ought 
not to quit good courses if he can help it, but should know 
how to follow evil courses if he must. Further, things are 
judged by results, and if a Prince succeeds the vulgar will 
approve the means. Thus the moral sympathies, the super- 
stitions and weaknesses of men are to be studied and used in 
subservience to the political design. 

Machiavelli took a pessimistic view of individuals. Those 
who lay the foundations of a state, he says, must assume that 
all men are bad; they never behave well unless compelled, 
though they ‘‘ seldom know how to be wholly good or wholly 
bad.” They “will always, when they have free field, give 
loose to their evil inclinations.” Hence those who frame laws 
for commonwealths or kingdoms should be alive to the 
necessity ‘‘of placing restraints on men’s evil appetites, and 
deprive them of all hope of doing wrong with impunity. 
‘*Government,” in brief, ‘‘consists in nothing else than in so 
controlling your subjects that it shall neither be in their 
power nor for their interest to harm you.” This conception 
of the inherent wickedness of human nature runs through 
most of his rules of caution. 

The virtue of which Machiavelli makes the most is not 
essentially Christian in type. He complains of the religion 
which glorifies humility and suffering rather than vigorous 
action, and observes that Christianity has so modified the 
treatment of the conqueror in war that men have become less 
afraid of being vanquished, and hence less stout in resistance. 
The man who strikes his imagination is he who founds, gives 
laws to, or restores a state, and he musi be a strong man 
armed, who lets no considerations whether of ideal virtue or 
of private interest stand in the way of his work. Many of his 
examples and precepts in Zhe Prince were calculated to 
produce the impression that he advocates the ways of tyranny, 
but he does not support tyranny as such. In an eloquent 
chapter of the Dzscourses he upholds the thesis “that in 
proportion as the founder of a Kingdom or commonwealth 
merits praise, he who founds a tyranny deserves blame.” 
Moreover, apart from his conception of individual pre- 
eminence as stated above, Machiavelli has an idea of collective 
virtue ; he seems to see some force making for righteousness 
in the aggregation of men constituting the people. Com- 
paring multitudes and princes who are under equal restraint 
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or have equal freedom, he thinks the balance of wisdom and 


goodness will lie on the side of the people. ‘Nor is it 
without reason,” he declares, ‘“‘that the voice of the people 
has been likened to the voice of God.” “It is,” he says, 


‘the well being, not of individuals, but of the community, 
which makes a state great, and, without question, the universal 
well being is nowhere secured save in a republic.” But this 
is not seriously inconsistent with his vision of ‘arms and the 
man.” His view was that to establish a State, give it 
institutions, re-construct it, or restore it to law and order must 
be the work of one man; but after the accomplishment of 
that work, the commonweal might be left to more or less 
popular guardianship. His republic would be a modified one. 
Like many others, before and after him, he was attracted by 
the idea of a mixed constitution, which, following Polybius, 
he saw exemplified in the Roman Commonwealth. 

Whilst it is needless to describe Machiavelli's counsels in 
any detail, it must be noted that he treats with especial 
fulness the duty of rulers and the state in regard to war, and 
the methods whereby military operations whether of attack or 
of defence can be successfully organised and conducted. A 
commonwealth, he holds, can have no stability unless it is 
strong in its own forces. The main foundations of a state are 
good laws and good arms, and to secure the latter the army 
must be a national one. He strongly condemns the employ- 
ment of auxiliaries and mercenaries. In this, as in other 
matters, he finds in his own country striking object lessons of 
what to avoid ; and he sees the way of wisdom in a return to 
the old Roman discipline and modes of warfare. Thus, 
though he does not deny the uses of cavalry, he thinks 


infantry should be more considered ; horse ought to be not ' 


the first but the second foundation of an army. He also 
attacks the commonly received opinion concerning artillery— 
that war would soon be carried on entirely by its means and 
that it meant the passing of close engagements. Employed 
by an army wherein there is some stream of the ancient 
valour, artillery is useful; but employed otherwise against 
a brave adversary, it is utterly useless. The shot of artillery 
need not have any great terrors for footmen; and does not 
render impracticable the ancient orders of warfare. He also 
challenges the vulgar opinion that ‘money is the sinews of 
war ;” the real sinews, he declares, are good soldiers. 

As to the ethics of war, so far as he touches specifically 
on the subject, Machiavelli's position does not differ materially 
from the conventional one. He adopts the precept that 
“fraud is fair in war,” but limits its application to such devices 
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and stratagems as were by common consent held to be allow- 
able. He distinguishes between the private and the national 
profession of arms. No good man, he says, can make war 
his only business, and no well-governed commonwealth or 
kingdom would permit individual citizens so to do. The 
military art should be practised in time of peace only as an 
exercise, and in time of war out of necessity and for the 
acquisition of glory. | Considered as a business and employ- 
ment it must be prosecuted by the commonwealth alone. 
Thus, in his view, war finds its justification in national 
necessity, and its organisation must be a strictly national affair. 

Such are the main points of Machiavelli's teaching. 
When we consider it in all his works we see that it contains 
generous elements, as well as obvious practical wisdom. It 
exhibits the genius of nationalism, and, despite his real 
absolutism, recognises politics as an experimental science. 
In its most arresting aspect, however, especially as set forth 
in Zhe Prince, it represents, despite qualifications, the sub- 
ordination of morality and religion to policy. This subordina- 
tion, not uncommon in any age, Machiavelli saw in striking 
evidence amongst the mounting spirits of his time; but in 
framing precepts on its basis he necessarily ran counter to the 
conventional ideas which commanded nominal allegiance even 
where they were ruthlessly ignored in practice. To his 
forcible exposition of political realism in The Prince, he added 
in his other works the direct criticism of Christianity as 
taught and as an influence, and a denunciation of the Church 
and the Papacy as mainly responsible for the misfortunes of 
his country. Thus Machiavelli ventured into difficult paths, 
and ventured boldly ; and whatever the particular motives of 
his writings, or the processes whereby his views might be 
advertised, his methods and his doctrine were eminently meet 
to sustain varied and conflicting relations with the opinions 
and activity not only of his own but of succeeding ages. 


THE OLDMIXON CLUB, BRIDGWATER 

W: are pleased to be able to record the progress of this 

newly-established and useful society. On the 30th 

March, Mr. Maurice E. Page read a paper on “ The 
Siege of Bridgwater and its strategic relation to the Great 
Civil War ;” on the 21st April Miss Miss J. W. Scott, M.A., 
History Lecturer in the Stockwell Training College, lectured 
on “ Medizval Life in Bristol,” and on the 18th May Mr. B. 
R. Southey Frost gave an address on “The Study of 
Numismatics in relation to History”. The next session 
begins in October. 








THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 
1422 TO 1485 
By Henry Smart, M.A. 


Penemnne this period the Lords’ Report says: ‘During 
the reign of Henry VI many things passed materially 
concerning the peerage ; particularly the creation of the 
degree of Viscount—the question concerning the title of the 
Karl of Arundel—some special grants of dignities—questions 
concerning the precedency of Peers—and extraordinary grants 
of precedency by the Crown.” In another place the Report 
speaks of “the many extraordinary proceedings respecting the 
peerage in the reign of Henry VI,” and it says that in the 
course of the Wars of the Roses ‘‘almost all the great families 
were destroyed, the property and the influence of the Temporal 
lords were much reduced, and the way was prepared for 
those assumptions of power by Henry VII and his successors 
which again involved the country in a civil war in the reign 
of Charles 1, and finally produced the Revolution of 1688.” 
Evidently this is a most interesting period, worthy of careful 
study. We have carried it to 1485 to reach the first 
Parliament of Henry VII. 

In order to make this detailed examination the first requisite 
was a register showing reception of writs. From the way in 
which he marks this Prynne’s lists were not of much use, for 
he simply gives each peer in turn and then a list of the 
Parliaments to which he was summoned. But Dugdale’ gives 
a list of the Peers summoned to each Parliament, and from 
these lists it was possible to prepare a register on which to 
enter the names of all Peers summoned during the period, 
and to mark opposite in vertical columns the reception of a 
writ. This was a rather long task, for one had to go through 
thirty-five lists to reach the Parliament of 1 Henry VII. 
Moreover, it was not entirely simple. A fresh title frequently 
appears, but often turns out to be merely a baron summoned 
before who has been advanced in the peerage. So, too, the 
designation is sometimes changed ; for instance, Henry Grey 
of Codnor was thus summoned, but his son Henry as Henry 
Grey Miles. 

When made, this register proved to be a most interesting 
piece of work. It showed at a glance the number of Peers 
summoned to each Parliament, and the regularity in the 
reception of the writ by each Peer. It then led one to enquire 


‘4 Perfect copy of all Summons of the Nobility to the Great Councils and Parliaments of 
this Realm, &c. 
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why certain Peers were omitted. It is, of course, impossible 
to reproduce such a register here, but we can set out the 
results of the investigation. 

It was necessary to make provision in the register for 
ninety-five names. But it is to be noticed that the greatest 
number summoned to any one Parliament during the period 
was fifty-six. Early in the reign of Henry VI the numbers 
were small; they run twenty-three, twenty-two, twenty-six. 
But these low numbers can be accounted for by the French 
War ; thus there is only one writ to John, Duke of Bedford. 
The numbers gradually rise, but do not reach forty till 1442. 
Then again they gradually rise, but only three times are they 
above fifty. The number fifty-six was at Reading in 31 
Henry VI. Throughout the reign of Edward IV the number 
was fairly constant, with an average of about 40, but several 
of these were new creations. Richard summoned thirty-seven 
to his Parliament, and Henry VII to his first Parliament only 
twenty-nine. 

We have now to investigate these increases and decreases. 
The increases were due to fresh creations. There were a few 
in the higher ranks of the peerage. In 1449 James Butler 
was created Earl of Wiltshire. In 1453 Jasper Tudor was 
created Earl of Pembroke, and Edmund, Earl of Richmond. 
To the Parliament of 1 Richard II] Thomas, son of the 
Duke of Norfolk, was summoned, having been created Ear] 
of Surrey. Edmund Beaufort was made Earl of Dorset in 
1441, but his uncle had held the title before him. There 
were several others, but they were only cases of elevation in 
the peerage, and did not affect. the number summoned, as 
when Tiptoft was made Earl of Worcester. : 

But among the barons, using the term in the narrow sense 
it now acquired, there were no less than twenty-four new 
creations during the period. Twelve of these were created by 
letters patent, and eleven by writ. Wenlock of Wenlock is 
doubtful ; he is said to have been created by patent, but there 
is no enrolment. Of the twenty-four Henry created sixteen 
and Edward eight. As might be expected, most of Henry's 
creations date from the time of civil strife, and most of 
Edward’s were in the first year of his reign. 

The first creation by patent was in 1387, but the next was 
not till 1433, when John Cornwall was created Lord Fanhope, 
though he was always summoned as John Cornwall. Henry 
created six barons by writ and ten by patent, Edward five by 
writ and two by patent. Wenlock was created by Edward. 
The old method of creation by writ was giving way to creation 
by patent, but the old method was generally used by Edward. 
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The advantage of creation by patent was that there could be 
no doubt as to the succession, for it was declared in the patent. 
There was no uniform rule as to the method of succession. 
Grey of Rougemont and Percy of Egremont were created, 
both in 1449, with succession in each case ‘to him and his 
heirs male for ever.” Here it was as wide as possible. The 
case of Henry Bromflet is interesting. His was a creation by 
writ, but in 1449, when he was first summoned, the writ 
declared that he and his heirs male were to be Barons of 
Vescy. In this case the writ certainly created a hereditary 
dignity. 

Only one person is termed baron in the writs during this 
period. Sometimes miles is used, sometimes dominus, while 
the general term is chivaler. But during the early part of 
the period the writ is always addressed to John, Baron of 
Greystock, though even he turns into chivaler later on. It 
may be, as has been suggested’®, that this was his surname, 
but it is worthy of notice that in the Rolls of Parliament 1 
Henry IV he is described as “le Baron de Greystock.” 

We pass on to the question of decrease. Put baldly the 
question is this. Henry summoned only twenty-nine. What 
had become of the others? More especially, to what extent 
were the Wars of the Roses responsible for this low number ? 
After working out their cases with some care we offer the 
following figures, though, of course, the figures need explanation. 

1. One barony was in abeyance, that of Nevill of Faucon- 
berg. 

a Ogle of Ogle died in or about 1485. 

3. Six were minors. In the cases of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, Lord Morley, Lord Fitzwaryn, and Fenys Lord Dacre, 
no blame attaches to the Wars of the Roses. Richard, Lord 
Latimer, was also a minor, but his father had been killed at 
Edgecote. Similarly Henry Bourchier, .Earl of Essex, died 
in 1483; his son had been killed at Barnet, and the next heir 
was a minor’. In these two cases the Wars of the Roses 
were responsible for the untimely death of the fathers. 

4. Concerning three quite irregular cases, Harrington, 
Clinton, and Say and Seale, we shall say something later. 

5. Seven baronies had become extinct pwing to failure of 
heirs through no fault of the Wars of the Roses. The Duke 
of Bedford died without issue; Botiller, Fanhope, Hoo, 
Robsart (to be referred to later), and Bromflet of Vescy had all 
died without issue. Four other cases of extinction may perhaps 


2Pike, Constitutional History of the House of Lords. 

3During this period there were four Bourchiers sitting—Henry, Earl of Essex; William 
Bourchier, Lord Fitzwaryn, and John Bourchier of Berners, his brothers; and Humphrey 
Bourchier, Lord Cromwell, his son. 
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be ascribed to the Wars of the Roses. Stafford of Southwick 
was beheaded in 1469, Percy of Egremont was killed at 
Northampton, Grey of Rougemont had been attainted, and 
Wenlock of Wenlock was killed at Tewkesbury ; and all died 
without issue. Wenlock, by the way, was over sixty years of 
age. 
r 6, Next we have no less than sixteen peers who, though 
not summoned to Henry’s first Parliament, were summoned 
later. This would bring his twenty-nine to forty-five. In 
eleven cases there is no apparent reason for the omission. 
Two of the other five were under attainder which was reversed 
in 1485, the Duke of Buckingham and Beauchamp of St. 
Amand. Devereux of Ferrers’s father had been killed at 
Bosworth, and Bourchier of Berners’s father at Barnet. 
Zouch of Harringworth fought for Richard at Bosworth and 
was attainted in 1485, but the attainder was afterwards reversed 
and he sat. We have not included in the sixteen those who 
were minors at Henry’s accession and afterwards sat. 

7. Then there is a most interesting item, viz., peerages 
absorbed, generally by marriage. The best instance is the 
following. Walter Hungerford’s son Robert married Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of William Botreaux ; their son Robert 
married Eleanor, daughter and heiress of William de Moleyns; 
their grand-daughter Mary married Edward Hastings, and 
thus four baronies were rolled into one. There is not another 
instance quite so striking as this, but with a small body of 
peers, marrying generally amongst themselves, this sort of 
thing did happen frequently. In all some twelve baronies 
disappeared, either by marriage or by one already a baron 
succeeding a brother or father, as when Anthony, Lord Scales, 
became Earl Rivers. 

8. Last, we come to cases which may with more or less 
truth be ascribed to the Wars of the Roses. Most of these 
are well known—the Holands of Exeter, the Beauforts, the 
Earl of Suffolk, the Dukes of York, Gloucester, and Clarence, 
Edward Prince of Wales (for both he and his young brother 
were summoned to the last Parliament of Edward IV), the 
Earl of Warwick, Marquis Montague, and the Earl of Surrey 
(son of the Duke of Norfolk). Humphrey Bourchier, Lord 
Cromwell, was killed at Barnet, and his barony was either 
extinct or inabeyance. Lovell of Tichmersh fled to Burgundy 
and was afterwards killed at Stoke. Tiptoft had been executed, 
and his son died unmarried in 1485. Bonneville of Chuton 
was executed after the second battle of St. Albans, and both 
his son and grandson had been killed at Wakefield. The 
attainder of Roos of Hamlak was reversed in 1485, but he 
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was of weak mind and never sat. We have here a list of 
fifteen, but not fifteen families. 

We have gone into this question in detail in order to be 
able to estimate exactly the effect of the Wars of the Roses 
on the House of Lords. It is evident that to say “almost all 
the great families were destroyed” is somewhat of an exaggera- 
tion, although some of the families exterminated were among 
the most powerful in the country. But when we say “the 
property and influence of the Temporal Peers were much 
reduced,” we are on safe ground. Similarly, when Gneist 
says “‘ Henry VII could only summon to his first Parliament 
twenty-nine Temporal Lords, and among them many recently 
ennobled,” he is hardly accurate. Of the twenty-nine, six had 
been created by Henry IV, and only three by Edward IV. 

We now take some cases of irregularity of summons. 
They all throw light on the ideas of the times: we will not 
use the term Peerage Law. Three have already been 
mentioned. 

1. William de Harrington was summoned regularly till 
1439, and then not again, though he did not die till 1458, so 
that he was omitted nine consecutive times. His only child 
married William Bonneville, who had been created a baron 
by writ in 1449, so we cannot say what might have happened 
had he left a son. 

2. William Clinton was summoned regularly from 1399, 
as was also his son John. But John died in 1464, and neither 
his son nor grandson was summoned. 

3. Lord Say and Seale, who was murdered in 1451, was 
summoned, and his son William after him. William was 
killed at Barnet. His son Henry died in 1476 at the age of 
sixteen, and the next writ to the family was in 1604. 

One other case deserves mention— 

4. From 1295 five generations of the Greys of Wilton 
were summoned. Then Richard, who was three years. ol: 
when his father died, was never summoned, though he lived 
to be forty-nine years of age. But his son Reginald was 
summoned regularly after his father’s death in 1442. 

There are other similar examples of irregularity in the 
reception of a writ. From them it seems evident that there 
was no law on the subject, that one who was a minor when 
his father died might be forgotten, that when one generation 
had been missed another was likely to be, and that even in 
the fifteenth century the reception of a writ was not regarded 
aS a great prize. 

We pass to the important question of peers summoned, as 
it is said, ‘in right of their wives,” of peerage sure uxorts. 
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Anson is very dogmatic on the point, “ Until the reign of 
Henry VIII a commoner marrying the heiress of a barony 
became entitled to a writ of summons during her life.” Buta 
writer of far greater authority‘ says it is a subject “on which 
much has been said, but very little determined.” Our business 
is to see what happened during the sixty years under review. 

There are twenty instances in which we can apparently 
say that men were summoned in right of their wives. But a 
careful examination reveals the fact that all but eight were 
complicated by irregularities. Moreover, even among the 
eight there seem generally to have been political reasons for 
the suminons. For instance, Robert de Morley died in 1443, 
and his heiress, who was then only six months old, married 
later William Lovell, son of Lovell of Tichmersh, a strong 
Yorkist. Her husband was summoned in 1469. Cases such 
as this, and that of Anthony Woodville, make one think that 
the marriage supplied a convenient excuse for strengthening 
the royal party. 

One point, however, is worthy of notice. We may lay 
down the rule that when such a summons was issued the man 
was summoned under his own name, not as husband of that 
wife. Thus Lewis Robsart married Elizabeth Bourchier, and 
was summoned as Lewis Robsart. It is this fact that perhaps 
accounts for the statement in the Lords’ Report that peerage 
jure uxoris is ‘a right which the committee have not found 
anywhere distinctly recognised.” When a further designation 
was added it seems to have been in order to avoid confusion. 
Thus Edward Grey, son of Grey of Ruthyn, married the 
heiress of Ferrars of Groby, and was summoned as Edward 
Grey, Lord of Groby, but there were already three Greys’ -in 
the House. Again William Nevill married the daughter of 
Thomas of Fauconberg. He was summoned as William de 
Nevill, but soon after Nevill of Bergavenny began to sit he 
was summoned as William de Nevill of Fauconberg. 

The two cases that occurred in the higher ranks of the 
peerage are well known. The Earl of Salisbury married the 
only daughter of his father-in-law ; the King Maker married 
the only sister of the whole blood of the Duke of Warwick. 

Among the cases mentioned as presenting irregularities 
the best known is that of Broke of Cobham. From 1313 
Henry of Cobham, then John, and then his son John were 
summoned. This John left only a daughter, Joan. She was 
married no less than five times. Three of her husbands died 
before her father. The fourth was Oldcastle, who was 
summoned as John Oldcastle, chivaler, and was executed in 
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1417. Her fifth husband, who lived till 1458, was not 
summoned. Joan died in 1434 and left no sons. Her 
daughter by her second husband married Sir Thomas Broke, 
who, before Joan’s death, sat in the Lower House. After his 
death in 1439, his son Edward was summoned as Edward 
Broke of Cobham. 

Another irregular case, though not so complicated, was 
that of Fitzwalter. Walter was summoned, and died in 1431, 
leaving only a daughter. She married Sir John Ratcliffe. 
He was the Lord Fitzwalter who died of his wounds after 
Ferrybridge, but he was never summoned. His son Henry, 
however, was summoned in 1485. 

In the case of Fitz Waryn there had been a long inter- 
mission, Two Fitz Waryns had been summoned from 1295, 
but then no writs were received for five generations. The 
sister of the last married Richard Hankford, who was not 
summoned. Helefttwo daughters. The elder died unmarried ; 
the younger married William Bourchier, who was summoned 
as William Bourchier, Lord Fitz Waryn. 

These and similar instances show how impossible it is to 
lay down any rule on the point under consideration. In fact 
it seems that Dugdale said all we are justified in saying : that 
sometimes husbands of heirs female were summoned, and that 
in the case of co-heiresses the husband of which one the king 
pleased was summoned. 

The case of Dacre is peculiarly interesting because it 
bears on the two questions of peerage juve uxoris and of 
precedence. Thomas Dacre of Gillesland died in 1458. His 
eldest son died before him, leaving a daughter, Joan. She 
married Sir Richard Fenys, who was summoned as Richard 
Fenys, Lord Dacre, and received a patent of creation. But 
Thomas’s second son, Ralph, the heir male, was also summoned 
as Ralph Dacre of Gillesland. Ralph was killed at Towton, 
unmarried, and was attainted. His younger brother, Humphrey, 
secured the reversal of the attainder in 1473 and was summoned. 
There thus arose the two questions of the estates and the 
precedency. Edward awarded most of the estates to 
Humphrey, but the precedence to Richard. Humphrey was 
“to have, use, and keep the place in our Parliaments next 
adjoining beneath the said place that the said Richard Fenys, 
Knight, Lord Dacre, now hath and occupieth.” This is a 
really remarkable case. Apparently, as Richard was given 
the precedence, he was regarded as successor to Thomas 
Dacre; but if that was so, then Humphrey’s was a new 
creation. But apart from this puzzle the case is interesting 
because it is the first time the question arose of precedence 
among the barons. 
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Before this time the question of precedence had received 
but little attention. The first Dukes had been of royal blood, 
and when de Vere was created Marquis he was placed below 
the Dukes, but above the Earls. But under Henry V1 there 
were several cases in the higher ranks of the peerage. The 
most famous was that of the Earl of Arundel. In 23 Henry 
VI there was a dispute as to precedence between the Earls of 
Arundel and Devon. The question was submitted to a 
committee of the Lords, but they had not sufficient time, so 
it was handed over to the judges. They examined all the 
evidence offered, and said the question should be decided by 
the King with the Lords Spiritual and Temporal. The end 
of the matter was that Arundel “and his heirs for evermore” 
were placed before the Earl of Devon and his heirs. 

These disputes about precedence have a close bearing on 
the question of the reception of the writ being regarded as a 
privilege and not asa burden. At first it was regarded as a 
burden ; the barons did not want to come, and the act of 1382 
was evidently an attempt to make men perform an irksome 
duty. More than three centuries lie between 1295 and the 
case of the Earl of Bristol. But when men began to struggle 
for precedence then the writ became a privilege, and when 
this was the case the doctrine that a summons followed by a 
sitting created a hereditary peerage became a possibility®. 

These struggles, as we have seen, really begin under 
Henry VI, and in the same reign there is evidence that the 
summons was regarded as a privilege. Lovell of Tichmersh 
lived to be an old man, and in 24 Henry VI he was exempted 
from receiving the writ, but this exemption was not to debar 
his descendants from being summoned. We must not, how- 
ever, argue too much from this instance. It is possible that 
there was fear on the part of the king lest Lovell’s descendants 
should claim exemption, rather than fear on the part of Lovell 
lest they should be left out. Still, the case is interesting. 

Mention has been made of intermarriage among the 
baronial houses. A careful examination shows that it was, 
as might be expected, the general rule for sons and daughters 
of barons to marry into other noble families. Oman has 
shown’ how successful the children of Ralph, Earl of West- 
morland were in this respect, but there were other cases, 
notably that of Ferrars of Groby, almost equally striking. 
This intermarriage was the most frequent cause of a father 
and son both sitting in the same Parliament. During this 
period this happened some ten times. In six cases it was due 
to marriage, as when Henry Percy, having married Eleanor, 

®See Pike of cit on this point. 7Warwick. 
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grand-daughter and heiress of Robert Poynings, was summoned 
to the Parliament of 1447 where his father sat as Earl of 
Northumberland. In the other cases it was due either to a 
fresh creation, as when Talbot of Lisle and his father, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, were summoned in 1445, or to the eldest 
son being summoned by one of his father’s titles. 


It remains to say something of barony by tenure. Here 
again we are not concerned with present day opinion on this 
matter, nor even with opinion in the time of Charles II, when 
barony by tenure was solemnly declared to be “long dis- 
continued for many ages, and not in being”’, but only with 
fifteenth century opinion as expressed in events of the time. 


There were three striking cases. <The best known and 
strongest was that of the Earl of Arundel. John had been 
summoned to 7 Henry VI as John Arundel of Arundel. He 
petitioned to be received as Earl of Arundel, solely on the 
grounds that he was seised of the castle, honour and lordship 
of Arundel, and that the title went with them. The Duke of 
Norfolk, who claimed the castle and title, did not dispute that 
the title went with the castle. John’s petition was allowed. 
He was never summoned again, but his brother William 
was summoned regularly as Earl of Arundel. 


The case of Bergavenny presents one of these irregularities 
so typical of the time. Lords of Bergavenny had been 
summoned from 1295, but the first mention of Bergavenny in 
the writs was in 1392. Richard Beauchamp of Bergavenny 
died in 1422. His only child, Elizabeth, married Edward 
Neville in 1424 at the age of nine. Edward was summoned 
in 1450, two years after his wife’s death, and one year after 
he obtained the castle and lands of Bergavenny. So far all is 
plain. But after the death of Edward his son George was 
summoned regularly, though he never had seisin of Bergavenny. 


But the most remarkable case was that of John Talbot, 
fourth son of the Earl of Shrewsbury. In 1444 he was 
created Baron Lisle by patent. The interesting point is that 
he held of his father and mother. His patent said that he was 
to hold of the chief lords of the fee by the services due and of 
right accustomed. 

Thus while the Arundel case shows plainly that the 
doctrine of barony by tenure was held in the fifteenth century, 
and the Talbot of Lisle case seems to declare that the tenure 
need not even be of the king, the Bergavenny case presents 
one of these anomalies which are so frequent during this 
period, but which add piquancy to the study of the question. 


8 FitzWalter case. 


THE SAXON CONQUEST OF 
DEVON * 


By J. J. Avexanper, M.A. 
Headmaster of the Grammar School, Tavistock 


= story of the Saxon occupation of Britain is in many 
respects obscure. It is however generally agreed that 

the Teutonic conquest of this island, mere coast raids 
being ignored, did not begin before 440 a.p. It is also 
generally conceded that by the death of Athelstan in 940 a.p. 
Devon was completely Saxon. Between these two dates is a 
period of five hundred years, and it will be convenient for the 
the purpose of this paper to divide that period into five 
portions of a century each, and to examine in order the 
relevant facts falling within each of those centuries. Only 
the third and fourth of the five centuries need to be studied 
in detail. 

(1.) 440-540 A.D. 

Before the year 440 Britain had ceased to be part of the 
Roman Empire. The country was left in possession of two 
groups of nationalities. The older group, classified on the 
basis of length of occupation and not on that of race, com- 
prised :—(1) The Neolithic survivals (whom ethnologists find 
it convenient to call Iberians), a race of short, dark-haired, 
narrow-headed people, living more or less in a state of 
serfdom ; (2) The Goidels, or oldest Celts, a tall, fair-haired, 
round-headed people, who probably came here during the 
Bronze Age. The newer group consisted of: (3) Brythons 
and (4) Belgz, two more recent nationalities of Celtic origin ; 
(5) those of the Romans, few in number, who had remained 
in the island. 

The older, or Goidelo-Iberian group had been driven 
westward by the latter settlers, and at this time were to be 
found mainly in Scotland, in Ireland, and on the north and 
south sides of the Bristol Channel. Confining our attention, 
as we shall have to do, to Britain south of the Thames and 
Severn, we find these descendants of the Stone-users and the 
Bronze-users chiefly in the western peninsula, where they are 
known as Dumnonii, and their land as Dumnonia, in the 
Latin language. These words are probably derived from the 
Goidelic noun ‘“domun” z.e. the world, hence in a more 
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restricted sense the community or tribe; the process of 
naming a community or a tribe by a word used in their 
language with a universal significance is not uncommon ; the 
same process is mee in the word University ; it is probably 
due to that mental habit which leads us, like the tailors ot 
Tooley Street, to regard ourselves as the only persons who 
matter. The Dumnonii, or Dumnones, or Dumnos, were, as 
their name shows, for the most part a Goidelic people. The 
Belerians of West Cornwall were probably Iberian to 
a great extent. That these peoples had intermixed with the 
newer nationalities there can be no doubt ; but we can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that in 440 the western peninsula was 
for the most part inhabited by a people who, apart from a 
knowledge of tin-mining, were much less civilized than their 
eastern neighbours, and were still for the most part heathen. 
They do not seem to have had any coinage of their own. 

The newer or Romano-British group of nationalities pre- 
dominated as far west as Exeter, though doubtless there were 
some Goidels among them, particularly in Dorset and 
Somerset. Being under Roman influence they had become 
Christians and had acquired some of the refinements of 
civilisation, such as settled life in towns. In the area which 
we now call the County of Devon they would, following the 
traces of the old Roman occupation, inhabit mainly the eastern 
portion, with the road from Exeter to Axminster as their 
chief trading route. They probably maintained friendly 
relations with their western neighbours, receiving tin from 
them in exchange for other commodities. 

The century between 440 and 540, the period of the early 
Teutonic conquests, is one of the least known periods of our 
national history. The Venerable Bede, our oldest English 
historian, is almost silent on it, but where he has feared to 
tread, others have rushed in and given us a mass of un- 
trustworthy detail. All that we really know is that three 
invasions or sets of invasions by Teutonic nationalities took 
place. The first of these nations, the Jutes, who concern us 
very slightly, invaded Kent and the Isle of Wight; and may 
—this is the only point which we need consider—have made 
other landings even farther west of which we have no record. 
Another nation, the Angles, invaded at various points on the 
east and north-east coast, and they do not concern us at all. 

The third nation, the Saxons, probably began their 
invasion by way of the Thames valley. It has been the 
fashion among the older historians to represent the East 
Saxons, South Saxons, and West Saxons as three separate 
swarms from the parent hive alighting at three different 
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points on the coast. But the tendency of modern criticism 
is to reject this account, and to regard the kingdoms of Sussex 
and Wessex as the expansion or overflow of a series of 
incursions which began by annexing Essex, and thence made 
their way inland. Certainly the latter theory best explains 
the use of the words Essex, Sussex, Middlesex, and 
Wessex as applied to various divisions of the Saxon settle- 
ment. Researches in connection with the history of the older 
Wessex counties point to the conclusion that the original 
kingdom of Wessex had its centre in the Thames counties of 
Oxford and Berks, Dorchester in the former county being 
possibly its oldest capital ; and that Hampshire was entered 
from the north, not from the south. It must not be forgotten 
that the chroniclers of Alfred’s time, writing from Winchester, 
would be tempted to magnify unduly the claims of Southern 
Hampshire as the original settlement of their ancestors, and 
that some of their writings on this period of history are 
manifestly incredible, probably conceived with the same 
fertility of invention as that which traces the descent of the 
Wessex chiefs from Wodin, and the descent of Wodin from 
Adam. 

The authentic facts about the Teutonic invasion may be 
briefly told. The invaders at first were everywhere 
successful. All the eastern and south-eastern coast was 
occupied by them. Then the Britons found a leader in 
Ambrosius Aurelianus, a man of Roman descent, who united 
them against the common foe. _ For the time the progress of 
the invaders was checked. About the year 500 a battle took 
place at Mount Badon (probably near Bath), in which the 
Teutons sustained a crushing defeat at the hands of a British 
leader who may have been the original of the semi-legendary 
King Arthur. For nearly half-a-century no further fighting 
of importance took place, and the Teutons busied themselves 
with forming the land they had safely acquired into separate 
kingdoms. 

If the Britons had remained united after the death of 
Ambrosius they might have retained the supremacy of 
Britain. But they displayed the same fatal lack of unity that 
proved the ruin of the Saxons when William of Normandy 
came over. A number of petty states arose, probably based 
on old tribal distinctions. The rulers of these, mindful of the 
late calamities and slaughters which had laid waste their 
lands and destroyed their towns, at first kept up a sort of 
alliance ; but when a generation had passed tribal jealousies 
proved too strong, and the natives were now engaging in 
frequent quarrels with each other. 
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(1.) 540-640 A.D. 

In the year 540 the Celtic peoples still held much more 
than half the area of what we now call England. In the 
south their dominions reached at least as far as the Wiltshire 
Avon, and in the Midlands the boundary line went still 
farther east. We get a glimpse of the state of the country 
at this time from the book of the British Jeremiah, Gildas, 
who reproduces in his writings the manner and some of the 
matter of the old Hebrew prophets. Writing about 544 he 
describes in doleful terms the strife and misgovernment of the 
five British states. The last three of these are outside our 
area, centring probably round the present positions of Liver- 
pool, Shrewsbury, and Cardiff respectively. In each case the 
king is named chiefly for the purpose of denouncing him. 
One is spotted like the leopard with crimes, another has 
married his wife’s sister, and the third, the king of Northern 
Wales, is threatened with all the torments of the damned. 

The first king on the list is Constantine, “the tyrannical 
whelp of the unclean lioness of Dumnonia,” who had murdered 
two royal youths and their two attendants in a church before 
the very altar. We do not know how far Constantine’s 
dominion extended ; it certainly included Cornwall and the 
greater part of Devon; whether it included East Devon and 
the adjoining lands of Dorset and Somerset we are in doubt. 
Tradition has placed the capital of Dumnonia west of the 
Tamar, and in that case the Exe may have formed the 
eastern boundary. 

The second king was Aurelius Conanus, who had rolled 
as deeply in the filth of murders and other abominations as 
Constantine, or even deeper. The name of this prince 
suggests an interesting hypothesis. It is elsewhere stated that 
the descendants of Ambrosius Aurelianus reigned after him. 
Aurelius Conanus then may have been the ruler of what was left 
of the original Aurelian territory, and his position on the list of 
kings suggests that his dominion adjoined Dumnonia, and 
probably extended from Dorset to the River Severn. It may 
have included East Devon, Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, East 
Gloucester, and perhaps lands even farther north. Its capital 
was perhaps Glastonbury. It is also possible that Dumnonia 
once was Aurelian territory, and had revolted after the death 
of Ambrosius ; but this is very uncertain. Some historians 
have supposed that Dumnonia extended into Somerset and 
Dorset, and that the Aurelian kingdom was located some- 
where in the Midlands. Be this as it may, the existence of 
the Aurelian kingdom is one of the most interesting problems 
in our early history. We fear that the kingship of this and 
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the other states which extended eastward must have been 
a somewhat empty honour, as many of the British towns had 
been reduced to ruins. 

About the year 547 there was an outbreak in Wales of the 
yellow plague, which carried off among others Maglocune, 
the king of North Wales specially reviled in the cursings 
of Gildas. One result of this plague was a dispersal of 
missionaries, some of whom came to Dumnonia. Gildas had 
complained of the negligence of the British Christians in 
spreading the Gospel, and for this negligence the missionary 
zeal of men like Brannock and Nectan in North Dumnonia, 
and Petrock throughout the province generally, made full 
atonement. Before forty years had elapsed the whole of 
Dumnonia was Christian territory. 

The people of South Wales were, like those of Dumnonia, 
mainly Goidels, and this was a Goidelic mission to Goidelic 
people. The Goidelic inscriptions which date from this 
period, found in West and North Devon, have been 
commonly, but probably erroneously, attributed to Irish 
influence. There is no need to assume the operation of an 
Irish mission in order to explain the conversion of Dumnonia. 

One result of this conversion was to promote unity among 
the Celtic peoples of South-West Britain. _Dumnonia seems 
hitherto to have stood somewhat apart. It may, as certain 
writers assume, have been once under the sway of Ambrosius, 
but it is quite possible that these Southern Goidels were as 
indifferent to the troubles of the Christian Britons as were the 
Goidelic peoples of Scotland. Under the Romans Dumnonia 
had been very much left alone, and it is possible that up to 
540 it maintained its political isolation. | : 

But isolation was no longer feasible. About 552 the 
Saxons captured Salisbury. Then under Ceawlin, the first 
powerful monarch of Wessex, the conquest of the West pro- 
ceeded apace. His victory at Dyrham in 577 carried with it 
the capture of Cirencester, Gloucester, and Bath. The 
Aurelian kingdom, if it existed in the south-west, lost more 
than half its territory, and the fugitive Britons who escaped 
slaughter were driven, some of them across the sea to 
Brittany, where there was already a large settlement, and the 
others to Dumnonia. What became of the supposititious 
Aurelian kingdom we do not know. It may have lasted 
some years longer, but what remained of it was eventually 
absorbed into Dumnonia. One result of this absorption was 
that the more civilised Brythons taught their language to the 
less civilised Goidels, and Dumnonia became Brythonic in 
speech. The name Dumnonia itself was softened down to the 
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Welsh Dyfneint, the changing of m to / (or v according to our 
pronunciation) being a well-known Brythonic habit. 

Ceawlin’s conquering career was, fortunately for the people 
of Dyfneint, terminated by his deposition in 591. For the 
next fifty years Wessex was weakened by internal dissensions 
and the Britons of the west enjoyed peace, The account, 
—_ in some local histories, of a Mercian invasion under 

enda in 632 seems to be devoid of foundation. Devon was 
still entirely Celtic, with the Brythonic element present in 
much larger proportion than it had been a century before. 


(III.) 640-740. 

By the year 640 two important developments had affected 
the policy of Wessex. The first was the growth of the 
Mercian kingdom in the hands of the capable but savage 
Penda. The second was the adoption of Christianity as the 
official religion of the Wessex court. It will be noted that 
Birinus, the first Bishop of Wessex, began his work of 
conversion at Dorchester in Oxfordshire. In 643 Cenwealh 
succeeded to the throne, and soon after the bishopric was 
transferred to Winchester. 

The immediate effect of the rise of Mercia was to curtail 
the power of Wessex, and to impress on the West Saxon 
kings the need of organising a system of local government 
and local defence in each part of their territories, in other 
words, administration by shires. They were now be- 
ginning to maintain their position by acts of construction 
instead of by acts of destruction. The methods of conquest 
too were changing. They were now Christians, like the 
Britons they fought against. They were not saints by any 
means ; there was still the same desire for fresh territory, 
still the same tendency to act aggressively ; but their victories 
were less frequently followed by scenes of butchery and whole- 
sale devastation, than by peaceful settlements in which the 
conquerors and the conquered dwelt amicably side by side. 

War had broken out between Penda and the Northum- 
brians, and in 652 Cenwealh was free to devote his attention 
tothe West Britons. His first fight was at Bradford-on-Avon, 
and six years later a victory at Peonnum or Penselwood gave 
him West Wiltshire, East and Central Somerset, and pro- 
bably the greater part of Dorset. This concludes the history 
of the Aurelian kingdom, if one still existed. 

The conquest was again interrupted by Wulfhere, son of 
Penda, who with the aid of the South Saxons harassed 
Cenwealh on the east. No further progress is recorded till 
682, when Centwin, a new king of Wessex, pursued the 
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Brytwalas to the sea. Though we are not told what 
Brytwalas, we cannot help thinking that this means the first 
Saxon entry into Devon and the taking of Exeter. Wessex 
was at this time a long way from the Welsh border, Mercia 
intervening. 

The next king but one, the wise and statesmanlike Ine, 
resumed the work of organisation. Under his rule a code of 
laws was published, and probably Somerset and Dorset were 
constituted shires. 

We might go one step farther in the speculation. _In the 
life of Winfrith, perhaps better known as Boniface, the 
Apostle of Germany, it is stated that he was born of Saxon 
parents in Devon about 680, and educated at an Exeter 
monastery. Even if we do not endorse the tradition which 
gives Crediton as the place of his birth, it is still somewhat 
probable that in his boyhood Exeter was a Saxon town. 
Now a king like Ine would not leave a large territory like 
East Devon unprovided with some form of government, and 
it may therefore be suggested that the conquered lands west 
of the Exe and including Exeter were given the name of 
Defnanscire, the portion cut off from Dyfneint. 

Dumnonia, or Dyfneint, or West Wales, as we may now 
call it, still maintained its independence. We do not know 
the names of the kings who succeeded Constantine. 
Tradition has been busy in providing names for them, but.the 
only well authenticated monarch of the dynasty is Geraint, 
Ine’s contemporary, whose name appears both in the 
Chronicles and in the letters of Aldhelm. 

In 705 a new Episcopal See was constituted at Sherborne, 
a strong proof that the constitution of Dorsetshire and 
Somersetshire had been completed, and an indication to us of 
the possibility of further westward expansion. Aldhelm was 
the first bishop. 

At that time there were disputes going on between the 
British and Roman Churches about the correct date of Easter 
Sunday and other controversial matters. Feeling had run so 
high that the British priests refused to join their Roman 
brethren in worship, or even to take food with them. Geraint, 
in response to a letter from Aldhelm, used his influence to 
bring about a reconciliation. 

In 710 war broke out between Geraint and _ Ine, 
who was assisted by his kinsman Nun, king of Sussex. 
Probably this war did not last very long. The only 
thing we know about it is that to secure his border Ine built 
the fortress of Taunton. Some troubles with his own kinsfolk 
prevented Ine from extending his conquests farther west. 
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Neither in his reign nor in that of his successor Ethelhard do we 
read of any further aggressions, but we do know from a charter 
granted in 739 by the latter king that the district around 
Crediton was by this time within the dominion of Wessex. 

We have now come to the end of the second stage in the 
conquest of Dumnonia. If, as I have suggested, we take 
each of the first two stages as lasting about a hundred years, 
we find that the first stage from 540 to 640 affects only a 
small portion of Dorset and Somerset. The second stage 
comprises the remainder of Dorset and Somerset, and that 
portion of Devon which is now served by the South-Western 
railway line running between Axminster and Yeoford, perhaps 
also the portion between Exeter and Dartmouth on the Great 
Western line. It is curious to notice the number of historical 
divergences between this area and the rest of Devon. On 
its surface we find the rock layers of later marine formation, 
the new red sandstone, the liassic, and the cretaceous; in 
Celtic times it is the most nearly Brythonic part of Devon; 
it is the only part which yields distinct evidences of Roman 
occupation ; it is the only part which owes its Christianity and 
its civilisation to the Romans ; it is the first part to fall under 
the sway of the Saxons; and in the political and religious 
disputes of modern days it has sometimes been found in 
opposition to the remainder of the county. 


(IV.) 7¢0-840 A.D. 


The third period of conquest begins with Cuthred, who 
fought against the Welsh in 743 and 753. His next successor 
but one, Cynewulf, who reigned from 755 to 786, had many 
hard battles with them. It is within these two reigns that we 
may locate the conquest of North Devon and North Corn- 
wall. If we may judge from the great preponderance of 
Saxon place-names in the northern parishes, names with 
such endings as “cot” and “worthy,” this conquest seems to 
have been the most sweeping and most truculent of the series. 
The most of the area conquered during this period probably 
lay north of the South-Western line from Exeter to Padstow. 

The fourth stage of conquest embraces the time of Egbert, 
who reigned from 802 to 839. Just before the accession a 
new enemy had appeared. About the year 790 the Danes 
began to ravage the northern coasts. In their earlier visits 


their object was simply to plunder and not to settle in the 
country. For a warlike king like Egbert their visits had this 
advantage, that if they disturbed his peace, they disturbed 
still more the peace of his weaker neighbours. A strong 
Saxon power could easily repel these pirates; a weak Saxon 
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or weak British power, which West Wales (the name given 
to what remained of Dumnonia) had now become, could do 
nothing except retreat from the coast. For these Danes, 
like the Saxons on their first coming, were barbarous heathens, 
and much more ferocious than the latter in their treatment of 
captives, often inflicting tortures, and sparing neither children 
nor women. 

Trained in the court of Charlemagne, Egbert cherished 
ambitions of founding a powerful kingdom, and it was not 
likely that he would suffer the little Celtic state on his western 
border to retain an independence which might hamper him in 
his northward movements. A claim of suzerainty was soon 
set up by him, which being resisted he proceeded to enforce 
with vigour. In 814 (there is some doubt as to the year, 
which has been located somewhere between 812 and 815, but 
814 seems as probable as any) he harried West Wales from 
east to west. Beginning with what may still have remained 
of British Devon, the sparsely populated Dartmoor and South 
Hams, he marched across the Tamar to Land’s End, con- 
quering as he went. Devon thus became part of Wessex, 
and Cornwall was reduced to a state of vassalage. 

It may be asked what makes us think that the conquest 
of South Devon was later than that of North Devon. ‘here 
were no local records in those days, nor for centuries after, 
and we cannot tell the exact fate of any particular district ; 
but a glance at a very old county map will suggest one 
reason. The hundreds, or districts, into which Devon was 
for certain administrative purposes divided by the Saxons, 
are of varying sizes and shapes in the east and north, some 
of them being comparatively quite small. Of the six lying 
west of the Dart four, Cadelintona (Coleridge), Dippeforda 
Stanborough), Alleriga (Ermington), and _ Plintona 
‘Stempel are nearly uniform in size, and though their 
boundaries are not quite regular, they may be roughly 
regarded as parallel strips of land extending from the Dart to 
the south-west coast. The other two, Walchentona 
(Roborough) and Listona (Lifton with Tavistock), are larger 
than these, but the additional size is made up of somewhat in- 
accessible moorland. Now the partly geometrical regularity 
and greater average size of these six hundreds seem to show 
what we know to be the case in a country like the United 
States, where the older divisions are usually small and 
irregular, and the newer ones large and regular in pattern. 
One inclines to the conclusion that these South Devon 
divisions were made very soon after the country was con- 
quered and before it was colonized to any large extent by 
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Saxons, whereas in the other portions of the county the 
division simply followed the lines of tribal settlements. 

About eleven years after, in 825, when Egbert was 
bringing to a close the long struggle between Wessex and 
Mercia, the West Welsh revolted, and crossing the Tamar to 
recover their lost territory, they encountered a force of 
Devonian Saxons at Gafulford (probably Galford, two miles 
west of Lydford, though some writers have suggested Camel- 
ford in North Cornwall). No result of this battle is given, 
but we may take it that the Devonians were successful under 
Egbert’s direction (he is known to have been in Devon 
during the August of 825); it is a striking evidence of the 
Saxon advance that the men of Devon and the men of 
Cornwall were now opposed to each other. 

The Cornish in 838 ,tgade one more effort to reconquer 
Devon. Allying themselves with a large force of Danish 
invaders, they again revolted. Egbert in person led an army 
against them, and fought with them at Hingston, near 
Calstock, where he put to flight both the Cornish and the 
Danes. This was his last battle, for in the next year he died. 

The Saxon conquest of Dumnonia consists then of four 
stages, of which the first (540-640) does not concern Devon. 
The second (640-740) leaves the Saxons in possession of 
Exeter and East Dévon; the third (740-790) probably 
accounts for North Devon; and the fourth (790-840) takes 
in the remainder. There were still some Britons in the 
county, but they were not strong enough to cause any anxiety. 
Cornwall, reduced to a position of dependence, and partly 
occupied by Saxons, was no longer formidable as a fighting 
force. 

(V.) &4¢0-9g0. 

By the year 840 we have come to a stage of history 
where the Saxon Chronicle is, except for some trifling dis- 
crepancies in dates, quite trustworthy. The extracts from it 
will almost suffice, as we are only now concerned to illustrate 
briefly the progress of events in Devon after the conquest was 
completed. 

Wessex won and held the supremacy not entirely through 
its fighting qualities, but because it was better organised and 
better governed than the other kingdoms of the Heptarchy. 
Its shire system, in vogue more than twelve hundred years 
ago, has out-lasted every other medieval device for local 
government, and in these days of County Councils is still a 
powerful institution. The hundreds, though now sadly 
modernised as petty sessional divisions, also have had a 
surprisingly long existence. There can be little doubt that 
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they were constituted in Devon during Egbert's time or 
shortly after. It is by no means necessary to attribute all 
these administrative divisions to Alfred the Great. Probably 
Alfred’s share in them was to make them more definitely 
complete and to draw up a systematic record of them. If 
that is so, we can infer, from the overwhelming preponderance 
of Saxon names in Devon and the north of Cornwall, that 
these regions must have been conquered, re-peopled and 
re-named long before Alfred's time, and this is surely a strong 
reason for crediting Egbert with the completion only of the 
Devon conquest, and for crediting him with the conquest of 
the most, if not all, of Cornwall. 

851. “This year Alderman Ceorl, with the men of 
Defnascire fought with the heathen men at Wicganbeorg.” 
Here we have the shire levy led by their alderman ; though 
the site of the battle was probably at Wigborough, near 
Crewkerne, in South Somerset, certainly not, as used to be 
supposed, at Wembury, near Plymouth. 

goo (or go1). “In this year died Ethered, who was 
alderman of Devon, four weeks before King Alfred.” 
The latter, it should be noted, left in his will property 
situated at Triconshire in Cornwall. This raises two points : 
the first, that a portion of Cornwall was not only dependent 
but was actually part of the royal demesne ; the second, that 
Cornwall was divided, not into hundreds, but into shires. “In 
Cornwall are six small shires,” says a twelfth century record. 

In 909, so we learn from ecclesiastical sources, the see of 
Crediton was established. The first bishop was Eadulph, 
brother of a not well authenticated. person Alpsius (probably 
Alfsige), alderman of Devon. There is another alderman 
mentioned by Hoker as having flourished about 912, who, if 
not identical with Alfsige, probably preceded him. Thus we 
are able to discover the names of three or four aldermen 
within this period. A list of the names of aldermen and lords- 
lieutenant of Devon down to the present day would be an 
interesting compilation. 

We pass now from these notes showing the continuity of 
the Saxon occupation of Devon to another topic—the two 
alleged acts of Athelstan in (1) expatriating the Britons from 
Devon ; (2) reconquering the Cornish. The first of these 
allegations is based on an unconfirmed statement of William 
of Malmesbury, a twelfth century historian. It may have 
happened, but it is somewhat incredible that Exeter, which 
was Saxon before 700, should still contain a separate or 
separable colony of Britons. Even in modern times, when 
sense of nationality is more keenly developed and more easily 
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kept alive by books and newspapers, such a state of things 
would be most improbable, unless a marked religious 
difference also existed ; and we know that the Britons and 
Saxons held practically the same religious views. _It is quite 
possible that Athelstan may have repressed a state of lawless- 
ness in Devon, that he may have expelled a few offenders 
from the county, and that he may have taken some steps, 
such as the building of Exeter walls, to ensure peace and 
order in the county and its capital. It is also stated that he 
fixed the Tamar as the boundary of Devon. There is no 
evidence either to confirm or deny this statement, but the 
probability is all in favour of that being done by Egbert. 

The second allegation, that Athelstan conquered or 
reconquered Cornwall, is based on a probable misdescription 
of Howel in one entry of the Chronicle, where he is called 
‘King of the West Welsh.” A few lines above that entry 
he is called ‘‘a king of Wales.” He was, in point of fact, king 
of Gwynedd in the north-west. It is just possible that 
Athelstan may have also repressed lawlessness and remodelled 
the government of Cornwall ; he is known to have made it a 
separate bishopric. All such statements as that ‘ Athelstan 
took Devon from the Britons,” or that ‘Cornwall was 
conquered by Athelstan,” are quite unverifiable. 

With the death of Athelstan in 940 the period of Saxon 
conquest for all Southern and Central England definitely 
closes. The last few paragraphs of this paper are an attempt 
to show that the conquest of Devon and probably that of 
Cornwall terminated at least a century before. Let it be 
conceded that on that point, as on many points raised in this 
paper, historians are not agreed. But if the Crediton 
Charters in the Crawford collection (Bodleian Library) are 
genuine, and there is no strong reason to doubt their genuine- 
ness, the views here put forward have, in Charters I, II, and 
VII, the support of contemporary, or nearly contemporary 
evidence, 

When all has been said, the central fact in the whole 
narrative is that in or about 814 Egbert was in the west, con- 
quering all before him. The present year then is, as nearly 
as our knowledge goes, the eleventh centenary of the date 
when the Saxon dominions for the first time included the 
whole of Devon. 
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THE GREAT REFORM BILL * 
A Review By Proressor F. J. C. Hearnsuaw, M.A., LL.D. 


ee notable book is opportune in its appearance. _It deals, 
indeed, with an episode in the past politics of the British 
people which is nearly a century old; but this distant 
episode was the product of forces which are still powerfully 
operative, and it culminated in the partial solution of a pro- 
blem which in its larger aspects is unsettled and insistent even 
at the present day. Those who hold the view that one of the 
prime functions of the study and teaching of history is to 
supply a knowledge of the antecedents of current political 
questions will find this volume invaluable as an introduction 
to the complex franchise controversies of to-day. 

One omission, however, must be noted. Mr. Butler starts 
with some large assumptions which would well have repaid 
prefatory discussion. He takes for granted the acceptance of 
the democratic ideal of Government ; he regards as axiomatic 
the principles that all men are equal and that the majority 
shall rule the minority; he looks upon the Parliamentary 
Reform movement as so admittedly good as to need no 
apology or defence. Not any one of these assumptions appears 
so self-evidently true to students of political science to-day as 
it would have done a generation ago, and a preliminary 
delineation of the progressive position, from which the struggle 
of 1832 is in this book viewed, would have been an advantage. 
The whole of Mr. Butler’s narrative in fact seems to present 
the Whigs in colours too uniformly light and their opponents 
in colours too uniformly dark. He recognises, it is true, how 
hesitating and how devoid of enthusiasm was Grey’s leadership 
of the Reform movement up to the time of the crisis of 1830- 
1832 ; but he does not sufficiently show how essentially alien 
from the Whig genius the whole movement was, and how 
slowly and unwillingly the Whig magnates were driven to 
give it their support. 

What the Whigs were out for was not reform but office. 
So long as they had been secure in office (1714-1760) no 
suggestion of reform had come from them, or would have 
been listened to by them. Their overthrow by George III 
and their all-but permanent exclusion from power during his 
long reign had put them to the necessity of finding some means 
of recovery. They tried everything before they turned to 


* The Passing of the Great Reform Bill, by J. R. M. Butler, pp. xvi. and 454, with 
illustrations. Longmans, Green & Co., 12/6 net. 
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Parliamentary Reform. They advocated Economical 
Reform ; they attacked the royal prerogative ; they secured 
the exclusion of placemen and pensioners from the Commons ; 
they restricted the funds from which Tory corruption was fed ; 
they endeavoured out of their own vast wealth to purchase 
peerages and to buy up rotten boroughs so as to counter- 
balance the influence of the royal nominees and the ministerial 
oligarchy. But it was all in vain. The Tories were firmly 
entrenched. So great was the strength of the party in power, 
so immense its resources of patronage and influence, that after 
sixty years and more of ineffective struggle they realised that 
their only chance of success was “to grasp this sorry scheme 
of things entire,” to “shatter it to bits—and then remould it 
nearer to the heart’s desire.” 

Just as Disraeli in 1867 advocated Reform in order to 
“dish the Whigs,” so in 1832 did the Whigs as a party 
advocate Reform in order to dish the Tories. Their purpose 
was to return to office after two generations of almost 
complete exclusion. They succeeded in their purpose. The 
stronghold of privilege and prerogative was overthrown ; the 
old parliamentary system was shattered. But the fruits of 
victory were given not to the radical democracy whose 
tumultuary rising had broken down the resistance of 
Wellington and his Tory hosts; they were bestowed upon 
the mild and cautious middle class—the house-holder, the 
lease-holder, the tenant-farmer—whose momentary gratitude 
could be trusted to plant the Whigs in power, and whose 
permanent interests could be relied on to keep them there. 

The Chartist Movement of the later thirties, with all its 
vehemence and violence, is witness to the disgust of the 
proletariate when they awoke to a realisation of the fact that 
as a result of their agitation they were farther from the 
franchise than ever. For the Whigs were satisfied ; even the 
enthusiastic Lord John Russell proclaimed the “ finality ” of the 
measure whose passage he had done so much to secure, and 
all apparently that had happened had been that the electoral 
oligarchy had been slightly enlarged and had been reconstructed 
with a Whig bias. We, of course, can see that the break-up of 
the old parliamentary system, sanctified as it was by five 
centuries of precedent, was a highly important event, since it 
removed the chief obstacle to change and opened up an easy 
path to the really revolutionary Reform Acts of 1867 and 
1884. But for its own generation, and for that which 
followed, it did little more—and it had been intended to do 
little more—than transfer political power from the Tories to 


the Whigs. 
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The story of the passing of the “Great Reform Bill” is 
one of the most interesting and exciting in nineteenth century 
political history, and it is told by Mr. Butler with such a 
wealth of detail drawn from wide and varied sources as to 
make it live again to twentieth century readers. 


The Meaning of History Again 
Two New Books ON THE SUBJECT 


HEN the late Archbishop of Canterbury was a boy he was 
much addicted to arguing. His mother would have 
none of it. With her it was always “ Freddie, don’t 

argue; get on with the work.” It is the hobby of a certain 
school of historians to be everlastingly discussing such 
questions as whether History should be regarded as an art 
or a science, what part imagination should play in recording 
events, and should its literary form favour the style of 
Macaulay and Froude, or of Stubbs and Ranke? The 
theme is a fascinating one, and the present writer pleads 
guilty to having taken part in more than one wordy war on 
the subject. But when the last syllable has been uttered, 
and the fountain pen refuses to write another stroke because 
the ink is exhausted, it is the patient plodder at the Record 
Office and Dry-as-Dust at the British Museum who is helping 
on the Cause in a really practical manner. The theorist who 
is a theorist only has his part to play in the activities of the 
world, and he helps to prevent History from degenerating 
into a mere record of more or less incontrovertible facts. The 
phrase is used with malice aforethought because we have so 
frequently to revise our beliefs. Not that the man of 
doctrines is usually the pioneer in such matters. The sifting 
of old evidence and the bringing to light of hitherto neglected 
documents alone aid us, and it is the historian in deed rather 
than his confrére in speculation who is justly entitled to the 
credit. The latter is certainly less likely to enlighten the lay 
public on historical matters. If general readers waited for 
him to teach them they would for ever be allowed to continue 
to cling to the tradition that Lord Howard of Effingham was 
a Roman Catholic and that Wellington said ‘“‘Up, Guards, 
and at em!” at Waterloo. 

Two interesting books have recently appeared which deal 
with the philosophy of History. They are particularly valuable 
because neither writer can be called a mere dilettante. In 
Cho, @ Muse, and other Essays (Longmans, 4s. 6d. net), 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan eloquently pleads for the restoration of 
the art of narrative, and undisguisedly worships at the shrine 
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of Gibbon, Macaulay, and Carlyle. ‘In History, as it is now 
written,” he remarks, “art is sacrificed to science ten times 
for every time that science is sacrificed to art.” He sees little 
use in what he terms “cloistered scholarship.” 

The able author of England in the Age of Wychffe and of 
a trio of volumes on Garibaldi is particularly partial to Gibbon, 
which is certainly to be accounted for righteousness, although 
it may be that he is rather too generous. “If proof is needed 
that a literary history may be accurate, it is found in Gibbon,” 
he writes. ‘His scientific work of sifting all the evidence 
that was in his day available, has suffered singularly little from 
criticism, even in our archeological age when the spade 
corrects the pen.” This is worthy of an admirer like 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who was particularly partial to the Dec/zne 
and Fall, but does not demolish the significant charge of 
George Meredith that ‘‘ Gibbon could take a long stride with 
the leg of a dancing master ; he could not take a short one.” 
One cannot help feeling that Walter Bagehot’s wit was 
something more than mere badinage when it prompted him to 
say of Gibbon that “A kind of pomp pervades him. He is 
never out of livery. He even selects for narration those 
themes which look most like a levee; grave chamberlains 
seem to stand throughout; life is a vast ceremony, the 
historian at once the dignitary and the scribe.” We are 
aware of Gibbon’s warning, ‘‘ Those who take the same 
trouble may acquire a right of criticising my narrative,” but 
take comfort in the reflection that it is manner not matter 
which is under discussion. The microscope of the most 
advanced critic has certainly been able to discover the 
minimum of inaccuracy in Gibbon’s statement of facts. ‘‘ His 
limitations,” says Mr. Trevelyan, ‘‘ were those of his age. . . . 
He did not perceive that the thoughts of men, as well as the 
framework of society, differ from age to age. The long 
centuries of diverse human experience which he chronicled 
with such passionless equanimity, look all much the same in 
the cold, classical light of his reason.” 

Perhaps the most informative part of the author’s muse is 
that devoted to a short but critical survey of Macaulay's place 
in historical literature. In this he is entirely judicial, and 
there is not the slightest suspicion of accepting a brief in 
behalf of his famous relative. He sums up the case by 
admitting that Macaulay’s errors were due to “a too great 
reliance upon his miraculous memory and an insufficient use of 
notes . . . too great certainty of temper . . . a disastrous 
habit of attributing motives.” 

We heartily endorse Mr. Macaulay in his axiom that 
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‘‘ History can prove the truth or falsehood of facts but not of 
opinions,” but he is on more debatable ground when he states 
that an historian who sees all sides “ will probably not see very 
deeply into any one of them.” Surely one of the reasons 
why Lord Acton wrote so little was because he did see 
‘all sides,” a quality which is popularly supposed to be the 
“failing” of a certain living statesman who was once the 
leader of a Party in the House of Commons. However, 
whether the reader agrees or disagrees with Mr. Trevelyan in 
the many points he raises it is certain that he will be charmed 
by the graceful way in which he cites and discusses them. 
Hitstory (Martin Secker, 1s. net), by Mr. R. H. Gretton, 
is a book cast in a different mould. Its appeal is for the past 
to become one with the present. ‘ What is needed is that 
fresh and final link in the sense of continuity which can be 
provided by ceasing to think of History as something that 
necessarily stops short of our own day.” The school which 
most offends the author is that of Mabillon, with its insistence 
on documentary evidence, and to him Adam Smith is the 
father of History. This little book of some sixty pages 
affords abundant food for thought, but it is not altogether easy 
reading. Harotp F. B. WHEELER. 


The Sexoentenary of Bannookburn 
HE Sexcentenary of Bruce’s famous victory suggested to 
Dr. John E. Morris the idea of publishing a monograph 
on the subject. In Bannockburn (Cambridge University 
Press, 5s. net.) he studies the battle in the light of what came 
both before and after the event, he weighs the evidence of the 
various chroniclers, and by tramping over the upland and the 
plain furnishes us with capital pictures of the reputed site and 
the suggested site. Our one regret is that this excellent 
volume was not sent to us early enough to ensure an extended 
review. 
Suggested Memorial to Benjamin Franklin 
fa growing fellowship between Great Britain and the 
United States shows again in the plan to put up a 
memorial to Benjamin Franklin in the oldest parish 
church in London, St. Bartholomew-the-Great. The Lady 
chapel was once occupied in part by a printing establishment, 
and there Franklin, then a boy nineteen years old, worked as 
a compositor. 


Hh! 









STORY is like sacred writing because Truth is essential to it, 
and where Truth is there God Himself is.—Cervantes. 
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